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INTRODUCTION. 

Of the various departments of labour in connection 
with the newspaper press that of the reporter is 
perhaps second to none in importance. It is to his 
skill and energy that the public is mainly indebted 
for its daily supply of information on the current 
events of the day. Ubiquitous and observant, he 
leaves nothing unrecorded that can be of interest 
to any considerable section of the community. A 
Fenian rising and a rose-show, a borough election 
and a boat-race, alike demand his attention, and call 
forth whatever descriptiye powers he may possess. 
Now his ready pen is faithfully recording the utter- 
ances of a prime minister ; now dotting down the 
words of an oratorical costermonger. He is as 
much a necessity to modem life — at any rate in a 
free country like our own — as the post-office or the 
electric telegraph. To abolish his functions would 
be to leave society dependent upon vague rumour for 
information, even on the topics in which it is most 
deeply interested, and to limit the audience of its 
public instructors (now co-extensive with the nation) 
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to the few hundreds who could be brought within 
the range of vocal utterance. 

The marvellous development of the newspaper press 
during the last ten years,, and the constantly in- 
creasing demands made upon it in regard to all 
matters of public interest, have rendered the re- 
porter's duties more important than ever, and have 
necessarily led to a considerable increase in the 
number of persons employed in discharging them. 
They now form a numerous and influential body, 
and it is generally acknowledged that on the whole 
their duties are fulfilled with intelligence and fidelity. 
It is remarkable, however, that scarcely any aid has 
been afibrded them in the acquisition of their art (for 
such it really is) beyond that which is contained in the 
various stenographic treatises which have from time to 
time issued from the press. I shall not be supposed 
to undervalue a knowledge of shorthand, which, 
now more than ever, is essential to the efficient dis- 
charge of the reporter's duties ; but this is only one 
of the many requisites of his calling. Twenty years 
ago many of the best reporters were wholly i^orant 
of this art, and managed, by means of a rapid ab- 
breviated long-hand to present to their readers very 
copious, though by no means verbatim, reports of 
the speeches of public men. In the present day a 
reporter would hardly be considered competent, even 
in a small country town, who did not possess a fai 
amount of stenographic ability. Barely called upon 
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perhaps to report a speech in extenso, he would be 
thought ill-qualified for his post if he could not per- 
form the task when occasion required. 

With reference to this branch of his professional 
labours abundant aid is at the reporter's command. 
For a few shillings he can purchase all the works 
that are necessary to qualify him in shorthand 
writing. But, as far as I know, little or nothing has 
been written by competent hands to guide him in 
the practical details of his employment. The young 
man entering upon the occupation of reporter is 
often thrown entirely on his own resources in acquir- 
ing the experience which is to fit him for the career 
he has chosen, and encounters many a difficulty 
which a few judicious hints might altogether remove. 
The friendly counsel of older hands is not always 
to be obtained ; and the most voluminous works on 
shorthand are wholly silent on points which to the 
reporter are of the utmost practical moment. 

One result of this lack of information with regard 
to the duties of a reporter is that they are frequently 
undertaken by persons wholly incompetent to dis- 
charge them. Many a young man, fired with youth- 
ful ambition, and attracted by the freedom and 
variety of a reporter's caUing, has spent a few months 
in acquiring some knowledge of shorthand, and has 
quitted an employment for which perhaps he was 
well qualified, to enter upon a profession in which he 
had not the remotest chance of success, and which 
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he has therefore been compelled to abandon. It has 
occurred to me that this little book on the practical 
work of the reporter may serve the double object of 
assisting and directing ; of encouraging and guiding 
those who possess the necessary intellectual and 
physical qualifications for the reporter's life, and 
of dissuading those who have not from making an 
attempt in which they will assuredly fail. 

I lay no claim to any very special fitness to act as 
a guide to my brother reporters ; nor do I suppose 
that anything contained in these pages will be of 
much service to those who have been for any length 
of time in harness. I write chiefly for those who are 
entering upon their novitiate. Scarcely a week 
passes in which I do not receive an application from 
some would-be reporter, or young beginner, asking 
for advice or information : a circumstance which 
encourages me to think that to this class at any rate 
I may be able to afibrd some assistance, and to 
give such a view of the reporter's calling as shall 
enable them to determine whether it is one to which 
they can conscientiously devote their energies and 
talents. 



A REPORTER'S QUALIFICATIONS. 

Before entering into the details of a reporter's 
employment, a preliminary chapter on the general 
qualifications for the calling will not, I think, be out 
of place. I have already alluded to the mistaken 
notions which many persons have entertained on this 
subject, and the failures which have resulted from 
an under-estimate of the qualifications which are 
essential to the professional reporter. It has often 
been observed that if a man fails in every other 
business or profession, he buys a pair of spectacles 
and a birch and turus schoolmaster; 'and that to 
such a man, with little or no education himself, and 
with no training for his task, parents are found will- 
ing to commit the care of their children during the 
most important period of their lives. Not to the 
same extent, perhaps, but somewhat after the same 
fashion, many a young man who finds himself out of 
employment invests a few shillings in the purchase 
of a system of shorthand, and commences its study 
in the confident expectation of being able in a few 
weeks or months to earn a livelihood by reporting. 
I once heard of a young grocer who, being suddenly 
seized with a desire to quit the counter at which he 
had served for some years, and turn newspaper 
reporter, bought a popular stenographic manual. 
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and expressed his intention of ''persecuting'^ the 
system till his object was attained. He ''perse- 
cuted '^ it indeed with great assiduity^ but I believe 
he has never been heard of in the reporting world. 
I have been applied to by mechanics in fustian 
jackets^ footmen arrayed in plushy and clerks out at 
elbow^ for aid and counsel in the matter of a similar 
change of occupation^ and have almost invariably 
recommended the applicants to " rest and be thank- 
ful '^ in their familiar employment rather than run 
the risk of inglorious failure in an untried sphere 
of labour. It would be absurd to say that a footman 
or a mechanic could never become a good reporter; 
but the chances are obviously against them. 

Properly to fulfil the duties of a reporter requires 
good natural abilities, and^ to say the leasts a 
tolerably good education. Persons not possessed of 
these advantages would, as a rule, be ill prepared to 
meet the exigencies of a reporter's life. They might 
possibly obtain occasional employment in some 
subordinate department of reporting work, but they 
would, in all probability, earn less by it than at their 
own special calling. I do not wish to be understood 
as disparaging the practice of the art of reporting by 
young men of all classes. In the course of these 
pages I hope to be able to demonstrate the advan- 
tages of this practice in the way of mental develop- 
ment. But there is a great difference between 
amateur and professional reporting. The former 
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may be made a pleasing pursuit^ and will be found 
useful to all who practise it with moderate care and 
industry; the latter can never be followed by an 
uneducated person without discredit to himself and 
his employers ; for even if, by means of considerable 
practice, he should acquire a fair amount of steno- 
graphic power, he will be always liable to blunders 
of the most absurd character in the transcription of 
his notes for the press. 

The want of education may often, to a great extent, 
be supplied by unusually good natural abilities 
which, under favourable circumstances, will overcome 
almost any obstacle ; but where these are wanting 
the chances of success are slender indeed. Imagine 
a dull, uninformed person taking his seat at a 
reporters' table, to take notes of a scientific lecture, 
rapidly delivered, and abounding in difficult words. 
I have known persons of average attainments fail in 
such a task, not because of their inability to follow 
the speaker pretty closely, but from the difficulty of 
making an accurate, intelligible transcript, which 
should be fit for the press. How then will our not 
very bright friend succeed? Or suppose him to 
report an historical address full of proper names, of 
which he knows as much as his note-book : these 
names are a serious stumbling block, and in the 
efibrt to give them stenographic expression, he 
probably misses considerable portions of the sen- 
tences in which they occur, and thus loses the 
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advantage of the context. Hence if he ventures 
npon a transcript of his notes^ it will probably be 
utterly unfit for publication. It is true that a well- 
informed reporter will at times be at a loss in such 
matters; but he will have sense enough to lomit 
what is doubtful or obscure, or will know the books 
to which to refer to rectify errors or supply omis- 
sions. Not so the other : unaware of the extent of 
his own ignorance, totaUy unconscious of his mis- 
takes, he will blunder through his notes, and present 
his readers with a mass of unconnected sentences 
completely bewildering to an ordinary intellect — a 
caricature rather than a faithful representation of the 
speaker's words. Especially will this be the case if 
the speaker is careless in his style, if his sentences 
are involved and intricate, or if his utterance is not 
very distinct. Add to all this a subject involving a 
variety of technical details ; what kind of report can 
a dull, uneducated person be expected to supply under 
circumstances so disadvantageous? And if unable 
to give a full report, what shall be said of a conden- 
sation ? The unfortunate scribe has not thoroughly 
understood half of what he has heard ; how then 
shall he present an intelligible resumS of it to his 
readers ? 

I have said enough to show that good natural 
abilities and a tolerably good education are essential 
qualifications for a reporter. Without these he will 
have great difficulty in at once seizing the salient 
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points of an address, and will run the risk, if called 
upon for a condensed report, of retaining unimportant 
and omitting important parts ; especially if, as will 
often be the case, the transcript has to be made in 
haste. A long speech or lecture is reported at night ; 
the paper perhaps goes to press in a few hours, and 
a report of a couple of columns is required. There 
is barely time to perform the mechanical operation 
of writing so much ; no time therefore must be lost 
in poring over the notes and thinking of the various 
points to be preserved ; the thought must keep pace 
with the pen. Do not think of leaning back in 
your chair, shutting your eyes, and composing your- 
self for deliberation as to what you are to write and 
what to omit. The familiar imp is at your elbow, 
and reminds you that " the printers are waiting for 
copy.'' But your notes are indistinct ; you could 
not hear well ; you have a bad headache ; the subject 
was a difficult one. Unfortunate reporter ! The 
press is imperious; the public takes no note of these 
things ; take up your pen again, you must not stop 
even to think, for ''the printers are waiting for 
copy." 

It is of course impossible to state the precise 
amount of education needed by a newspaper re- 
porter ; but it is not difficult to indicate the subjects 
on which he should possess a moderate amount of 
information. I have seen it gravely stated that 
nothing less than a university education is required 
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to fit the reporter for the varied duties of his calling. 
If this were the case very few reporters could lay 
claim to competency. Not one in twenty, even 
among those employed on first-class journals, has 
had the benefit of a university training ; and com- 
paratively few can boast of a good classical education. 
It is needless to say that these advantages cannot 
fail to secure to their possessor a greater measure of 
success than he could hope to attain without them ; 
but it is quite a mistake to suppose that they are 
indispensable to the reporter. I have known ex- 
cellent classical scholars who have made very in- 
different reporters ; and could point to many of the 
most expert and intelligent members of the craft 
who never construed a line of Virgil, and could not 
go through a tense of tuttt© to save their lives. 

A knowledge of Latin cannot be otherwise than 
serviceable to the reporter. In almost every kind 
of public oratory Latin quotations now and then 
occur, and the ability to write them down as uttered, 
or so much of them as will afford the means of re- 
ference to the source whence they have been taken, 
will always be a valuable acquisition. The best in- 
formed reporter may now and then find himself 
compelled to seek the assistance of the speaker as 
to some unfamiliar quotation, or some technical 
expression ; but to be obliged to ask his aid in the 
matter of a common-place quotation or phrase 
which the merest smattering of Latin would suffice 
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to render intelligible, — this is a position in which 
no intelligent reporter with any amount of self 
respect would willingly place himself. Still less will 
he venture on transcribing the words &om his notes, 
however accurately he may appear to have caught 
them, if he does not know their meaning or is not 
perfectly assured as to their orthography. It is 
true that a brother reporter is sometimes at hand 
who can give the requisite assistance, and there is 
commonly sufficient esprit de corps amongst the 
members of the fraternity to lead them to lend a 
helping hand in case of need ; but even such aid is 
not always available, and the result is that the un- 
informed reporter is compelled to omit a quotation 
which he would have gladly preserved, or he may be 
betrayed into some such perversion of the words as 
an American scribe is said to have perpetrated when 
a member of Congress said, ^^ Amictis Plato, Amicus 
Socrates, sed major Veritas" and which, to the 
speaker^s utter bewilderment, was rendered in a news- 
paper on the following day, "I may cuss Plato, I may 
cuss Socrates,said Major Veritas'^ ! If,however,Latin 
has not been acquired in youth it is almost hopelesa 
to expect that any great proficiency in the language 
will be attained at a later period in life. But every 
reporter, if he does not delay the efibrt till business 
or family cares and responsibilities engross the time 
not occupied in his professional labours, may and 
ought to acquire at least the elements of the Ian- 
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guage^ and to familiarize himself urith the Latin 
quotations which are constantly met with in both 
reading and speaking. This will involve no great 
labour; and it will well repay whatever mental 
exertion it may cost.* 

The most useful modem language is unquestion- 
ably French, and I strongly recommend its acquisi- 
tion to every one who desires to qualify himself for 
the duties of a reporter. I do not mean that he 
should necessarily aim at speaking and writing the 
language, but he should at least be able to read it 
with tolerable ease. Now and then he may find 
himself face to face with a French speaker, who has 
asked and obtained permission to address the assembly 
in his own language ; and it will be no little satis- 
faction to him to be able to give a report, if only 
a short summary, of such a speech, instead of dis- 
missing it with the bald announcement that " M. 
Prevost then addressed the meeting in French.^' 

With regard to Greek, I think every reporter 
should at any rate learn the alphabet, and a few of 
the common roots that enter so largely into the 
composition of scientific terms. These can be ac- 
quired with but little labour, and the knowledge will 
assuredly prove serviceable. 

* Bohn's Dictionaiy of Classical Q uotations contains a very 
ample list of quotations ; and the Index Verbormriy published in 
connection with it, is a kind of concordance by which any of 
the quotations may be found if only one or two prominent 
words are known. 
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One of the most important branches of knowledge 
which the reporter can cultivate is history. Many 
allusions are made in speeches to historical events 
and personages which would greatly embarrass a 
reporter ignorant of them. Every reporter should 
of course be familiar with the history of his own 
country^ and not altogether unacquainted with that 
of foreign countries, ancient and modern. He 
should also know the names at least of the principal 
authors in the various departments of science and 
Uterature ; and whatever information he may be 
able to acquire on the subjects of which they treat 
cannot fail to be serviceable to him in his profession. 
A reporter should seek to be somewhat informed on 
a terge number of subjects, even at the risk of his 
knowledge being but superficial, rather than pursue 
only two or three studies. It is impossible, unless 
he be an Admirable Crichton, that his knowledge 
should be at once deep and varied ; and for profes- 
sional purposes he wiU find even a smattering of 
many subjects far more useful than a profound ac- 
quaintance with a few. 

Especially should a reporter be cognisant of the 
important events passing around him in his own 
and other countries. To this end he should be a 
diligent reader of the newspapers. In these days of 
telegraphs and special correspondents, he need be 
at no loss in regard to current history. Allusions 
to passing events, both at home and abroad, are so 
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frequent in public addresses of all kinds^ especially 
in those of a political character^ that a reporter 
would be continually at fault who should not be 
familiar with them. Besides^ as a contemporary his- 
torian himself, as the reporter has rightly been 
called^ it would be positively shameful if he suffered 
himself to be ignorant of the history of the world 
beyond his own immediate locality. 

A little legal knowledge is indispensable to most 
reporters. This, however, they can hardly fail to 
acquire in the course of their professional practice. 
They are frequently required to attend law courts ; 
and in order to be able to furnish accurate and 
intelligible reports, it is necessary that they should 
imderstand somewhat of the forms of legal proceed- 
ings and the principal technical terms employed in 
connection with them. 

Not the least important qualification for a reporter 
is a good physical constitution. The profession of 
a reporter is in many respects a laborious one, and 
it should never be adopted by persons who are unable 
to bear a considerable amount of bodily fatigue. A 
reporter has sometimes to take fuU notes of a meet- 
ing or a trial for six or seven hours or more, without 
intermission. This is not only a trying exercise of 
the mental faculties, but it is a severe task for the 
bodily powers, to which no man would be equal who 
did not possess the mens sana in corpore sano. In 
busy seasons many reporters work fourteen or fifteen 
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hours a day^ and if this is continued for weeks 
together, with occasional sitting up through the 
night, even a robust constitution will have to sum- 
mon all its power of endurance to its aid. 

The ability to write shorthand must of course be 
reckoned among the qualifications of a reporter : 
this, however, is so important that I propose to de- 
vote a separate chapter to its consideration. A neat 
legible long-hand is another desideratum to which 
more specific allusion will be made in the course of 
these pages. 

Facility of composition, it is obvious, is a necessity 
to the reporter who hopes to excel in his profession. 
Not only is it required in the remodelling and con- 
densation of speeches, but in the descriptive accounts 
which the reporter is often called upon to give of 
noteworthy events occurring in his locality. One 
day he is required to describe the opening of a public 
building, the next to give an account of a boat race. 
Now he attends an agricultural show, then a volun- 
teer review. Look at the columns of his paper 
headed " Local Intelligence,'^ and observe the titles 
of the various paragraphs which he haa had to pen 
during the week in addition to his ordinary re- 
porting: ^'Violent snow-storm,^^ '^ Railway accident,^^ 
" Concert at the Assembly Rooms,^' ^^ Horticultural 
show,^^ ^'A drunken frolic,^' '^Exhibition of Pic- 
tures,'^ and the like. It requires an amount of skill 
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and experience little suspected without the walls of 
a newspaper office to collect information on such a 
variety of subjects^ and to present it to the public in 
an intelligible form. 



SHORTHAND. 

I HAVE already stated that a practical acquaintance 
with shorthand must be regarded as a sine qud non 
to the reporter who expects to make any progress in 
his profession. There are, indeed, certain depart- 
ments of newspaper reporting in which long-hand is 
found to answer every purpose; and where those 
departments alone are cultivated the reported may 
dispense with stenographic acquirements. But spe- 
cial branches of reporting of this description are 
rare ; and no reporter who anticipates a wide field 
for his labours can afford to neglect the practice 
of an art which enables him to record not merely 
the substance, but the exact words of the public 
speeches to which he has daily to listen. Not in- 
deed that he is often called upon to transcribe the 
ipsissima verba of these addresses : a considerable 
part of his duty, as we shall see, is to strip them of 
needless verbiage, in many cases to omit unimportant 
passages altogether, and present his readers with a 
weU digested summary instead of a detailed report. 
But now and then the reporter, even in a small provin- 
cial town, finds himself called upon for a verbatim 
rendering of some unusually important address. 
Perhaps a prominent member of the Government is 
expected to speak at a local gathering, and to utter 

c 
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words which may foreshadow the course of im- 
perial poKcy; or a new candidate enters the town 
seeking the suffrages of the electors, and invites 
them to listen to a public declaration of his prin- 
ciples. On these and similar occasions no mere 
summary, however well compiled, will satisfy the 
newspaper proprietor or the public ; sgid every word 
of the speaker, and every ^^hear hear'' of his 
audience must be faithfully recorded. And even in 
cases where considerable condensation is required, it 
willi^ften happen that particular passages will call 
for a literal rendering which the most skilful writer 
would be unable to furnish without stenographic aid. 
Thus, while shorthand is not by any means the only 
requisite, it is absolutely indispensable to the reporter 
who wishes to succeed and advance in his profession- 
The questions, then, naturally present themselves. 
What system of shorthand is the best, and how is it 
to be acquired ? I can quite conceive the distraction 
and bewilderment likely to attend any attempt on 
the part of an '^ anxious inquirer '' to investigate the 
peculiarities of the many systems of stenography in- 
viting his acceptance, and to decide on their com- 
parative merits : a difficult task even to the initiated, 
and one which none but an expert would willingly 
undertake. Bather than enter upon so laborious an 
investigation, I would recommend the young beginner 
to take counsel of some experienced and intelligent 
friend on whose judgment he can rely as to the 
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system he should adopts and^ having once made his 
selection, to set to work with diligence and hearty 
good will. Having been for many years in some 
measure identified with one particular system (Kt- 
man^s Phonography), I feel some hesitation in 
recommending its adoption; but I do not know that 
the fear of having my recommendation attributed to 
a feeling of partisanship is a sufficient ground for 
withholding it. The system is not my own, and the 
very little assistance I have been able occasionally to 
render in its development need not prevent my ex- 
pressing the opinion that it is, on the whole, tne best 
English system of shorthand that we possess. It is 
considerably briefer than any other popular method 
with which I am acquainted, and, when written with 
care, is extremely legible. I say written with care, 
because it is not to be denied that the similarity 
which some of the characters bear to others of very 
different signification is greater than that observable 
in most stenographic systems ; and this peculiarity 
calls for corresponding precision on the part of the 
writer. Other things being equal, the briefer the 
system the greater the precision with which it must 
be written ; and instances may be cited (as in cer- 
tain American presentations of phonography, and in 
Moat's system of stenography published many years 
ago in this country, but now almost forgotten) in 
which legibility, the first requisite of a good system, 
has been ruthlessly sacrificed to extreme brevity. 

c 2 
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Neither so long and clumsy as Gumey^s system^ nor 
80 burdened with refinements as Moat's^ Pitman's 
method takes a safe middle course. It requires^ I 
have said, considerable precision in writing, but not 
more than many other systems far less brief. It is 
not perhaps adapted to a heavy hand, and there may 
be instances in which a clumsy scribe might find a 
longer system, such as Gumey's, answer his purpose 
equally well ; but in nine cases out of ten Pitman's 
will be found to be admirably adapted to all the 
stenographic purposes of reporting. In its grouping 
of consonants by means of hooked letters in various 
positions and of different sizes, it secures a very 
considerable amount of brevity and variety of out- 
line ; while the vowel notation, based on an analysis 
of English sounds instead of on the letters of the 
alphabet, is so complete as to afford the means of 
accurately and easily expressing words which with 
most systems would prove absolutely intractable. 
The abbreviated words, too, or ^^ grammalogues,'' 
have been chosen with great care, and after matured 
experience has tested their value ; and the facility 
which the system offers of joining words together 
without lifting the pen is a feature in regard to which 
no other method can approach it. It possesses 
moreover the advantage of being easily accessible. 
Numerous editions have been published by Mr. 
Pitman; several standard works, including the 
Bible and Prayer-book, have been printed in the 
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phonographic characters ; and four or five periodicals 
have appeared for some years past in the same short- 
hand symbols. Certainly no other system presents 
such facilities for its acquisition, and no other can 
boast of so many disciples. 

It may be, however, that the reader who turns to 
these pages for counsel has already acquired a 
practical familiarity with some other system, and 
the encomiums which are so constantly passed on 
Pitman's method may have suggested to him the 
propriety of discarding the former for the latter. 
Such a step should not be taken without ample 
consideration. Very much will depend upon the 
age of the learner, and upon the speed he has 
attained in writing. If but little time has been 
bestowed upon the first system, say a few months, 
and comparatively little progress has been made, 
there would seem to be no objection to making a 
change should it be desired; but if the ability to 
follow a moderate speaker has been acquired, and 
the writer finds no great difficulty in deciphering hia 
notes, the expediency of learning another system is, 
to say the least, very questionable. Especially is 
this the case after the age of one or two-and-twenty. 
Between fifteen and twenty-one years of age the 
hand can be trained almost to anything; and the 
earlier the age the less difficult will any change of 
habit be found. , When manhood has been attained, 
manual dexterity is acquired with difficulty : habits 
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become fixed, and any considerable change is for- 
midable even to contemplate. I cannot say that in 
a tolerably long experience I have seen any very 
satisfactory results from a change of system, even to 
a better, after the writer has reached mature life. 

With regard to the age at which shorthand should 
be commenced, I can only say the earlier the better. 
An intelligent lad might begin it at thirteen or four- 
teen ; and, if a reporter's life is in contemplation, it 
should not be delayed beyond sixteen or seventeen. 
Many persons, however, do not give the subject a 
thought till some years later. The acquisition of 
shorthand is then a matter of greater though not 
insuperable difficulty. No precise age can be stated 
as a limit beyond which it is useless to enter upon 
the practice of shorthand; much of course will 
depend upon the mental and physical peculiarities of 
the learner. I have known persons begin at sixty 
and seventy; but I have scarcely ever met with a 
thoroughly expert shorthand writer who commenced 
after twenty-five. 

Presuming that some system has been selected, 
let me say at once that nothing but steady, persever- 
ing labour will enable the writer to employ it with 
success. A theoretical knowledge of most of the 
ordinary systems may be acquired in a few hours. 
Pitman's method, which I have recommended, is 
not so easy of attainment ; but an intelligent person 
with a moderately good memory will have no diffi- 
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culty in mastering its details in a few weeks. Short- 
hand writing, however, is mainly a question of prac- 
tice. The best system will be of little service in the 
hands of an indolent practitioner ; the worst may be 
made available by industry and intelligence. The 
question is constantly asked, ^' How long will it take 
me to follow a speaker ?" It is more easily asked 
than answered. As in the case of a language or a 
musical instrument, one person will accomplish 
more in three months than another will master in a 
year. Few persons can make any considerable use 
of shorthand with less than six months^ practice. 
An hour a day for twelve months should, in most 
cases, suffice for the acquisition of a tolerable faci- 
lity — not that required by the professional short- 
hand writer, but sufficient for most of the purposes 
of a newspaper reporter. No reporter should be 
content with less than the ability to take a verbatim 
note of a moderately slow speaker ; if he acquires 
this, and can write with ease and certainty at the 
rate say of 120 words a minute, he will rarely be at 
a loss even with a much more rapid speaker; for if 
he is unable to secure a strictly verbatim note, he 
will very nearly attain that result, and, by the omis- 
sion of the less important portions of the speech, 
will miss very little that the public cares to read, or 
that the speaker himself would desire to see re- 
produced. 

But a word of caution is here needed. Nothing 
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is more common than for a shorthand student to 
deceive himself as to his real rate of speed. He has 
perhaps managed^ under favourable circumstances^ 
and by a great eflFort, to write 120 words in a minute 
from dictation^ and he forthwith concludes that he 
has achieved all that is necessary in this respect. 
When, however, he tries his skill on some easy 
speaker he finds his pen, like David Copperfield's, 
staggering about as if in a fit ; the speaker leaves 
him hopelessly in the rear, and when he comes to 
decipher his imperfect note, even the words that he 
has managed to write are scarcely more intelligible 
than a cuneiform inscription. Let it be distinctly 
understood that an occasional trial for one or two 
minutes is valueless as a criterion of speed and ac- 
curacy. Nothing less than half an hour's continu- 
ous writing should be regarded as a satisfactory test ; 
and even this should not give confidence if any con- 
siderable difficulty is experienced in reading the short- 
hand characters. The learner should now and then 
try his powers by writing for half an hour or more 
from dictation or from a speaker, and then lay his 
notes aside for some days in order that they may 
be transcribed or read without the aid which the 
memory commonly aiffords. Let him not be dis- 
couraged if he finds, as it is probable he occasion- 
ally will, that some of the characters are un- 
intelligible, and that many of his renderings, when 
compared with the original, are inaccurate. This is 
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the common experience of shorthand students^ and 
it is this which leads so many to abandon the art 
after a few months' practice. If the writing cannot 
be easily deciphered, the student must not hastily 
imagine, as very many have done, that shorthand is 
undecipherable. He should rather conclude that he 
has not written the characters with sufficient care ; 
that he has given the reins to his desire for speed, 
instead of holding them with a tight hand. He 
must retrace his steps, be content for a time to write 
more slowly, and resolve not to be betrayed info 
writing a single form so caxdessly as that it wiU be 
likely to prove a stumbling-block in reading. In 
his early efforts he cannot be too careful in preserv- 
ing the exact shapes and positions of letters : first, 
because this is essential in training the hand to 
accuracy of form ; and secondly, because he has not 
learned by experience where and to what extent a 
departure from the exact outline may be safely al- 
lowed. When he has acquired this experience he 
may, to some extent, lessen the force with which his 
brain has been regulating and checking the move- 
mients of his impatient fingers, and permit them to 
dash forward at a pace which would have been im- 
politic when they were ignorant of the perils of a 
rapid flight. The difference between a careful and 
a careless writer is that while both may write rapidly, 
and indulge in departures from alphabetic forms, 
rounding angles, and extemporizing abbreviations, 
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the one knows where he may do this with safety, and 
keeps within reasonable limits; the other puts no 
restraint upon his erratic tendencies, and consequently 
tumbles into innumerable pitfalls. 

Whatever system of shorthand is employed, the 
writer will soon discover that, in spite of his best 
endeavours, characters will now and then present 
themselves to him under a double or treble aspect, 
so that he is perplexed as to which of the several 
meanings he is to assign to them. This arises 
mainly from the practice of omitting the vowels, 
and expressing only the consonants. In Pjtman^s 
system the ambiguity to which this practice neces- 
sarily leads is to a great extent removed by contriv- 
ances admirably adapted to the purpose ; but even 
these are not always sufficient to insure absolute 
freedom from doubt. The student should carefully 
note the ^^ clashings '' which will be sure to occur in 
his practice ; and if his system provides no means 
of distinguishing the words, he must endeavour 
himself to supply the deficiency. The practice of 
omitting the vowels entirely, is very much to be 
deprecated. Safely as they can be dispensed with 
in the majority of words, they are at times abso- 
lutely indispensable, either for the purposes of ex- 
pressing some unfamiliar word which the con- 
sonants alone would not suffice to recall, or to dis- 
tinguish between certain words having the same 
consonants but diiOferent vowels. 
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It is customary with some reporters to write proper 
names and nncommon words in long-hand. I can- 
not recommend the practice. In following a rapid 
speaker the writer can ill afford the time required for 
the purpose ; and a good system of shorthand should 
be adequate to the expression of every English word, 
even if it is not adapted, like Pitman's, to the 
requirements of a foreign tongue. 

When the learner is able to write some sixty or 
seventy words a minute, and to read them with 
facility, he should embrace every opportunity which 
presents itself of following a speaker, always begin- 
ning, if possible, with a slow one, and never feeling 
discouraged even by repeated failures. However 
little is written, every effort should be made to write 
that little carefully and well; and as soon as the 
writer is able to attend to the sense of the words, as 
well as to the mechanical expression, he should en- 
deavour to retain the important words, and omit only 
those of a subordinate character, preserving, if pos- 
sible, the continuity of the discourse. This will be 
found at first somewhat difficult of attainment, but 
" practice,^' guided by intelligence, will not fail in 
this as in other departments of labour to '^ make 
perfect.^' There is some danger, however, that when 
this ability to preserve the important parts of a 
speech has been acquired, the young practitioner, 
pleased with his new attainment, may relax his 
efforts, and fail to achieve the object of his early 
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ambition^ — the power to take a verbatim note. 
Especially is this likely to be the case if he is called 
upon to put in practice his reporting powers in a 
professional way for some local paper. It may be that 
he is able, even at this early period of his career, to 
supply quite as full a report of a lecture or meeting 
as the newspaper requires; and, instead of being 
stimulated by his success to increased exertion, he is 
content to rest on his oars, and shrinks from the 
drudgery requisite to give him a facility of writing, 
which, however enviable, may, after all, be rarely 
called into exercise. I have seen many instances of 
this, and wish to hold them up as a warning to all 
who aspire to excellence in the reporting art. 

I have said that the reporter should not be content 
with a speed of less than 120 words a minute. This 
is usually stated to be the aver^tge rate of public 
speakers. The estimate is somewhat under the 
mark, and many speakers average not less than 150 
words in a minute. Pew persons, however, speak 
for any length of time at a uniform rate ; the slow- 
est utterance is now and then exchanged for a rapid 
flow of words : 180 or 200 words in a minute is no 
uncommon speed in certain styles of speech, such as 
the conversational, it may be continued for only a 
few minutes, but the reporter who aspires to the 
highest excellence should be able to seize the 
most rapid passages, which are sometimes the most 
eflPective, and therefore the most worth recording. 
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It is not every one, however, who is willing or able 
to devote the necessary time to the attainment of 
this speed ; and many persons would never acquire 
it with a life-long practice. I think that most per- 
sons with average intelligence, fair education, and a 
free use of the pen, may, with steady, persevering 
labour, write with certainty at the rate of 140 or 150 
words a minute, provided always that the task be 
commenced at a tolerably early period of life. 

If the stenographic student has not frequent op- 
portunities of reporting public addresses, he should 
write as much as possible from dictation. My own 
early practice (at the age of 16 or 17) was chiefly of 
this character, and I may be forgiven for transcribing 
a brief account of it from the pages of the Shorthand 
Magazine : — 

" I believe I wrote a few pages of phonography 
every day i and I was in the habit of setting myself 
some definite task to accomplish, and spreading the 
work over so many days or weeks. To this habit, 
perseveringly followed, I attribute some portion, at 
any rate, of the success I was able subsequently to 
achieve in facility of writing. One of my first 
labours was the writing of the Psalms from dictation. 
For this purpose I secured the services of a little boy 
who read fluently, and who (for a consideration) was 
willing to exercise his vocal powers for my behoof. 
It was dreary work at first, and two or three psalms 
a day was all that we accomplished. But we soon 
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progressed^ and by the time we had reached the last 
psalm my juvenile dictator would read in a deliberate^ 
impressive manner without being stopped more than 
once or twice in a page. This task ended^ I was a 
little puzzled what next to undertake. I thought of 
writing out the New Testament; but, to tell the 
truth, my reader was getting a little tired of theo- 
logy, and was evidently anxious for a change. 
Wishing to interest him in the work, so that he 
would not be likely to shirk it, I resolved upon pro- 
curing as exciting a tale as I could find, and writing 
it from his dictation. I was fortunate in my selec- 
tion : it was a three-volume novel, the main inci- 
dents of which were placed in the backwoods of 
America, and were highly seasoned with terrible con- 
flicts, narrow escapes, murder, love, treachery, 
suicide, and the like. I never had the slightest 
occasion to seek the services of my reader, who, 
whenever a leisure hour presented itself, invariably 
came to my side, with the book opened at the place 
where he had left off. We must have killed two or 
three Indian chiefs every day. We were constantly 
getting into the most horrid complications from 
which there seemed no hope of escape, and had often 
to leave off at those tantalizing places where in our 
popular periodicals we are accustomed to read, ^ To 
be continued in our next.* Nothing could have 
been more fortunate for myself than the adoption of 
this method. In a month or two we had actually 
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got througli the three volumes. It was difficult to 
get my assistant to read sufficiently slowly, especially 
when we got among tomahawks and scalps ; and, not 
wishing to be perpetually checking him, I had many 
a hard chase after the words as they fell from his lips. 
I nevertheless wrote every word of the book in phono- 
graphy, and now and then devoted an hour or two 
to the reading of my notes, and correcting whatever 
errors I discovered. Of so mtch value did I find 
this mode of practice that I have constantly recom- 
mended it to others. There is nothing so conducive 
to satisfactory progress as the undertaking a definite 
task which is likely to extend over some consider- 
able time, and resolutely going through with it. Effi)rt 
put forth in a fragmentary way will always be more 
or less wasted ; while the methodical, persistent pur- 
suit of a well-marked out course will never fail of 
success. I strongly advise, then, every beginner 
to choose some book likely to be interesting or use- 
ful to himself and the reader, and to write every 
syllable of it from dictation. It may be slow and 
wearisome work at first, but every day, or at any 
rate every week, will make a sensible difference, and 
a considerable increase of speed will ultimately 
reward the patient toil.''* 

It is customary with many shorthand writers and 
reporters, even when taking full notes, to omit many 
of the little connecting words, — especially articles, 
* Shorthand Magazine, October, 1867. 
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prepositions^ and conjunctions^ wluch are not neces- 
sary to the completion of the sense^ and which can 
be supplied in transcribing. To those who have not 
attained great mechanical facility^ this is almost a 
matter of necessity when following a speaker whose 
utterance is only moderately rapid ; and to the most 
expert stenographers the temptation of omitting 
some four or five hundred words in half an hour's 
reporting, if it can 1)e done with safety, is not easily 
resisted. But I cannot recommend the practice. 
The beginner, when endeavouring to secure as much 
as possible of a speech, which he cannot follow ver- 
batim, will naturally omit such words as he thinks 
he can afterwards supply ; and it is better that he 
should do so than run the risk of losing the more im- 
portant parts of the speech. But as he advances in 
his practice, and acquires additional speed, he should 
endeavour to write every word, omitting only when the 
speed of the speaker renders it absolutely necessary, 
or when taking notes for a condensed report. 

Most authors of treatises on shorthand recommend 
their students to omit more or less extensively and 
systematically all the short, unimportant words ; and 
exercises are occasionally given in which such 
omissions are made, in order to test the ability of 
the student in supplying the missing words. In 
some instances the length of the system necessitates 
the exclusion. But this habit of systematic omission 
is extremely hazardous, and no writer of a really 
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brief system should cultivate it. It is easily, and 
sometimes insensibly acquired, and it often leads 
to serious errors that might be avoided. It is 
possible, indeed, that if every written word were 
clearly expressed, and admitted of only one reading, 
there would be but little danger of ambiguity arising 
from such omissions; but it must be remembered 
that in rapid writing many of the forms need the 
aid of the cont^t for their elucidation, and the value 
of the context in this respect is seriously diminished 
if the little connecting words are omitted. In follow- 
ing a speaker the reporter cannot pause to consider 
what words may be safely omitted, as he might do 
if he were concocting a telegram ; he has nothing 
to rely upon but habit and intuition to protect 
him from grave mistakes ; and even these, however 
valuable, may sometimes fail him. Even telegrams 
are occasionally rendered ambiguous by the omission 
of little words. A medical man in London had been 
summoned to attend a patient in the country who 
was dangerously ill. The patient died before the 
doctor had received the message, and a second tele- 
gram was sent couched in these words, — ''Don't 
come— too late.'' The physician read it without the 
break in the middle, — " Don't come too late ;" and 
taking it to be a request to make all possible haste, 
he left town by the next train. This is an apt 
illustration of the danger attending the omission 
of little words, and I commend it to the consideration 

D 
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of reporters who think it beneath their dignity to 
to write a ''the^^ or an ^^of when engaged in 
note- taking. 

If the omission of articles^ prepositions^ and con- 
necting words is objectionable^ still more so is the 
habit of omitting entire clauses^ and relying upon the 
memory or the judgment to supply them in tran- 
scribing. It is stated in the life of Coleridge that a 
very experienced shorthand writer was engaged to 
take down his lectures on Shakspeare^ but the report 
was almost unintelligible^ though the lecturer was 
always slow and measured. The reporter's excuse 
was, that with regard to every other speaker whom 
he had heard, however rapid or involved, he could^ 
by long experience in his art, guess the form of the 
latter part of the sentence by the construction of 
the beginning ; but the conclusion of every one of 
Coleridge's sentences was a surprise upon him, and 
he was obliged to listen to the last word. The anec- 
dote must have amused every practical shorthand 
writer who has read it. No reporter, now-a-days at 
any rate, thinks it a hardship to have to '^ listen to 
the last word; '' and as to guessing the latter part 
of a sentence from the- beginning, the statement is 
simply preposterous. Of course there are many 
cases in which not only a reporter, but any ordinary 
listener, can mentally supply what has not been 
distinctly heard, and in part anticipate what a 
iSpeaker is about to say ; but the reporter who relies 
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habitually on any such power, and contents himself 
with writing the beginnings of sentences, will often 
find himself in a state of perplexity from which even 
"long experience in his art^' will fail to extricate him. 

In taking notes, the reporter should endeavour to 
keep within five or six words of the speaker. He 
should be able, indeed, to write a dozen words behind, 
in cases of necessity ; but as a rule it is desirable to 
keep moderately close to the speaker, so as to be the 
better prepared for any of those sudden starts which 
often take young reporters by surprise, and leave 
them hopelessly behind. 

Whatever system of shorthand is employed, I 
recommend the student to write on ruled paper, 
which checks a very common tendency to a large, 
awkward, sprawling style, when the writer is following 
a rapid speaker. The lines should be about half an 
inch apart. To some systems lines are essential; 
Taylor^s, Gurney's, Lewis's, and many others, can 
be written with or without lines. Pitman's can also 
be written without, but only at a disadvantage. In 
my own practice, I have for many years employed 
double lines, about an eighth of an inch apart. 
Mr. Pitman does not recommend this method, but 
I have little doubt of its superiority to single lines. 

Both pen and pencil should be employed in prac- 
tice. For taking full notes, the pen is the more 
useful instrument. The transcription of pencil notes, 
especially at night, is often very trying to the eyes, 
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The advantage of clear and indelible characters in 
ink is well worth the trifling additional labour in- 
volved in occasionally dipping the pen into the ink- 
stand. In taking brief notes, making memoranda, 
etc., the pencil will be found most convenient. 

A reporter, though habitually using ink, should 
never be without a pencil in his pocket, for use in 
case of accident to pen or inkstand. It may now 
and then happen (it has occurred to myself more 
than once) that shorthand notes have to be taken in 
the dark. In this case, a pencil is preferable to a 
pen, as it is necessary to dip the latter instrument 
very frequently in the ink, lest the supply should fail 
without the writer perceiving it. 

The best pens are good steel magnum bonums, or 
gold pens. I give preference to the latter. It is 
sometimes difficult to obtain a thoroughly good gold 
pen to suit the hand, but when this desideratum is 
secured, it may be regarded as a life-long treasure. 
I have now (1869) one of Mordants best gold pens^ 
which has served me faithfully for twenty years, and 
shows no sign of failure. I never use it for long- 
hand, but for shorthand I have used nothing else. 

When using a pen, a smooth and moderately thick 
paper is the most suitable; a rougher surface is 
better adapted to a pencil. Reporters' note-books 
are of various shapes and sizes. As convenient a 
size as any is 7i inches long and 4^ inches wide. 
They may be made up in thin sections, and placed 
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in a reporting case with an elastic band; or the 
sections may be regularly bound in cloth, forming 
books about three-quarters of an inch in thickness. 
The former method is generally adopted by newspaper 
reporters, and the latter by professional shorthand 
writers, who usually keep their notes, and index 
them for reference. 

Note-books are kept in stock by many of the 
London stationers, especially those in the neighbour- 
hood of the law courts. They can be obtained with 
or without alternate sheets of blotting paper. A 
heavy style of shorthand writing requires the use of 
blotting paper, in order to prevent smearing in turning 
over the leaves ; but this is quite needless in the case 
of a moderately light hand. 

A word as to ink and inkstands. Thick ink is a 
sore trial to the reporter, and no experienced hand 
will trust to the chance of being supplied with a suit- 
able fluid ink at the scene of his labours. Stephens^ 
blue black is as good as any that I have ever used ; 
it flows readily jfrom the pen^ and though light at 
first (on which account some persons object to its 
use)', it soon turns a deep black. A square leather 
inkstand with a spring, of which there are many 
kinds, is the best for use on a table. A glass excise 
inkstand is the most suitable when writing on the 
knee, as in reporting sermons. It can be held in the 
left hand, together with the note-book, or better 
still, can be fastened to the latter by means of an 
elastic band. 
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I NOW assume that the first step has heen satis- 
factorily taken^ — that a fair degree of proficiency has 
been acquired in the art of shorthand writing. It 
must not be supposed that everything that follows 
is plain sailing. In the practical application of the 
art many difficulties present themselves to the re- 
porting student, which nothing but intelligence and 
perseverance will overcome. It is of very little use to 
take shorthand notes, if you do not know what to do 
with them when taken. They are, after all, but the 
raw material, — necessary indeed to the manufactured 
article, but not the article itself. Whatever me- 
chanical facilities may be devised for the work of 
transcribing notes, there must necessarily be a con- 
tinual mental supervision, an intellectual process 
such as is demanded by every description of skilled 
labour. The proportion of mechanical to mental 
effort varies according to circumstances. In some 
instances, as in the transcription of notes taken 
slowly from dictation, or of a speech or sermon de- 
liberately uttered, the style being simple, and the 
phraseology requiring no alteration, the mechanical 
element largely prevails, though it would be wrong 
to suppose that even in this cas6 the mental element 
is not constantly needed. 
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In transcribing hastily written notes of a rapid 
legal argument^ or a scientific lecture, or a meta- 
physical discourse, the demand upon the intellectual 
faculties is of course considerably increased; and 
"when any special difficulties are experienced, such 
as a very loose or involved style on the part of the 
speaker, or an indistinctness of utterance, the task 
of disentangling confused sentences and supplying 
the omissions, to say nothing of giving a meaning to 
ill-shaped symbols, capable of any number of '^ va- 
rious readings,'^ involves an amount of mental efi^ort 
and application little suspected by the uninitiated. 

I am perfectly aware that there are many short- 
hand writers who fail to accomplish this task with 
the requisite skill ; who having, probably with 
great manual dexterity, taken their shorthand notes, 
set about the labour of transcribing, troubled with 
no misgiving as to the. best rendering of complicated 
sentences, heedless of the most obvious violations of 
the rules of syntax, anxious only to get through the 
work as quickly as possible, and then — ^to send in 
the bill. But I am not referring to the labours of 
the careless or the incompetent. I allude to the 
efforts of the painstaking, conscientious, and intel- 
ligent shorthand writer, when I say that they involve 
no inconsiderable amount of mental exertion. I do 
not now mean the exertion required in following the 
speaker, but that which is demanded in producing an 
accurate and at the same time a readable transcript 
of the notes that have been taken. 
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The first care of the reporter in transcribing his 
notes should be to produce an intelligible report ; 
and he will hardly accomplish this unless he himself 
understands what he writes. If he fails to follow 
the train of ideas which he has to record, the proba- 
bility is that more or less of confusion will be ob- 
servable in his report. He should endeavour to 
place himself for the time in the position of the 
speaker, and generally his aim should be to present 
his report in such a form as the speaker himself 
would be likely to adopt if he were his own reporter. 
The extent to which he may depart from the phrase- 
ology employed, or omit any of the speaker's 
words, will greatly depend upon the style of the 
speaker and the nature of the report reqiured. If 
he has to supply a full, called by courtesy a verbatim 
report, he will of course adhere very closely, but 
not slavishly, to the speaker's words. If a condensed 
report is needed, he will take greater liberties with 
the wording of the sentences, and concern himself 
chiefly with a presentation of the ideas in a concise, 
intelligible, and grammatical form. In either case, 
especially in the latter, the manner in which the task 
is performed will greatly depend upon the reporter's 
apprehension of the speaker's meaning. 

The most absurd mistakes are constantly made 
from a failure in this respect. It often happens 
indeed that the failure arises from no fault of the 
reporter, but from the inherent difficulty of the 
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subject, or the want of perspicuity on the part of the 
speaker, for which every allowance should be made. 
A reporter can hardly be expected to be encyclo- 
paedical in his acquirements, or to have an intuitive 
perception of ideas 6n all conceivable subjects when 
clothed in obscure diction ; but he should certainly 
bring to bear upon his labours a reasonable amount 
of general knowledge, and a moderate degree of per- 
spicacity, so that he may fairly take in the meaning 
of what he hears, and present it in an undistorted 
form to those who depend upon him for their in- 
formation. The task of the reporter, in transcribing 
his notes, is not unlike that of the translator, es- 
pecially in the necessity of an intelligent apprehen- 
sion of the ideas conveyed ; and I take it that both 
should be guided to some extent by the same prin- 
ciple. The question which I have no doubt every 
good translator often mentally puts to himself in the 
course of his labours is, ^^How would my author 
have expressed this idea if he had written in my 
language instead of his own ?^^ In like manner, the 
reporter, as I have said, should often seek to put 
himself in the position of the speaker, and give such 
a rendering of his words as will be best adapted to 
express the ideas sought to be conveyed. 

In some cases this is no difficult task. When a 
fuU report is required of speeches like those delivered 
by Mr. Gladstone or Lord Westbury, whose thoughts 
almost invariably and of necessity clothe themselves 
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in clear and precise language^ the reporter has abso- 
lutely nothing to do but accurately to record the 
words that fall on the ear. But these are excep- 
tional instances ; and in by far the greater number of 
cases^ the words uttered need something more than 
mere transmission : they require passing through the 
alembic of the reporter's brain^ there to undergo such 
transmutation as an intelligent mind deems necessary. 
I do not mean to say that it is a reporter's duty 
entirely to recast a slovenly speech, and present it 
in the form of a carefully written essay. I have 
somewhere seen it stated, not only that this should 
be done, but that the reporter should endeavour to 
record all the points which the speaker intended to 
make, in addition to those which he has actually 
made. I need hardly say that few reporters would 
care to undertake a labour so Herculean, and per- 
haps few speakers of any note would care to this 
extent to entrust their reputation to the tender 
mercies of a reporter, however skilful, who should 
take this enlarged view of his functions. The gene- 
ral object to be attained is to make the speaker 
speak intelligibly, grammatically, and, I will not say 
gracefully, but smoothly, without, however, sup* 
pressing any marked individual characteristics worth 
preserving. To make some speakers speak smoothly 
would be to conceal their individuality in a way that 
neither they nor the public would desire. But as a 
rule reporters should omit needless tautology, soften 
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down awkward angularities^ and supply obvious 
omissions in composition. 

With regard to the omission of unimportant mat- 
ter, very much will depend upon whether a full or a 
condensed report is required. In the case of a full 
report it will often be sufficient to omit some of 
the frequently recurring words at the commencement 
of sentences, such as " now,'^ " now then/' '^ let me 
say/' etc., which are not noticed in the speaker, but 
♦which, when often repeated, greatly mar the eflFect 
of a printed speech. In a condensed report the 
omissions will of course be much more extensive. 
If the speech has to be curtailed, — say to two thirds, 
or even half its length, — ^it will generally be found 
possible to accomplish the task by the omission of 
little more than superfluous verbiage throughout ; 

• 

but where a speech of an hour's duration has to be 
compressed within the limits of half a newspaper 
column a very different style of condensation must 
be adopted. In this case especially, the reporter 
must do his best to grasp the general effect of the 
speech, and present it very much in his own words, 
retaining the speaker's phraseology only in import- 
ant passages, which should be marked at the side at 
the time of taking the shorthand note. 

Some reporters content themselves with writing 
out tolerably folly the first few pages of a speech 
which they have to condense, and disposing of the 
remainder in the form of a meagre summary, or even 
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a brief description. This^ though not an uncommon^ 
is a very unsatisfactory mode of proceeding. The 
material points of a long speech are not so often 
found at the beginning as in the middle or towards 
the end. Some speakers indeed will in a few closing 
sentences sum up the effect of what they have been 
sayings and the reporter may advantageously avail 
himself of any such resumi. 

The power to seize rapidly the main points of a 
speech, and to express them in suitable language, is^ 
one of the most desirable qualifications that a re- 
porter can possess. Like every other faculty it may 
be greatly improved by exercise. Some persons per- 
form the task almost intuitively; others find it 
irksome in the extreme. I have known some excel- 
lent shorthand writers, not wanting in intelligence, 
who would approach with a feeling of absolute dread 
the labour of condensing their notes, in the taking 
of which they had perhaps strained every nerve in 
order to secure a verbatim report. Accustomed 
religiously to write out almost every word in the 
note-book, it seems to them little less than sacrilege 
to make the wholesale omissions required in a con-» 
densed report; and the idea of presenting the 
speaker's thoughts in any other than his own words 
is one from which they instinctively recoil. It is not 
that they have no capacity for the task, but that 
habit has generated in them a superstitious reverence 
for the ipsissima verba^ which they have great diffi- 
culty in shaking ofP. 
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On the other hand^ the reporter 'who has rarely to 
give a verbatim report, and who/ in taking notes, 
habitually drops superfluous or unimportant words 
and phrases, finds it difficult, when required to 
take an exact note, to abandon the habit he has ac- 
quired, and even in following a witness whose evi- 
dence he may hereafter have to prove on oath, where 
verbal accuracy is of the utmost importance, he often 
finds himself engaged in his familiar work of con- 
densation. It is obvious that the reporter should 
accustom himself to verbatim note-taking, so as to 
be qualified to present an exact report if required ; 
and the shorthand writer should now and then 
diverge from the beaten track of stenographic preci- 
sion, so that when he is called upon to supply a con- 
densed report, he may not imitate the raw reporter 
on the Times who, when desired to compress into 
half a column notes which would extend to double 
that length, inquired which half he should write ! 

The ease or difficulty of condensing a speech will 
of course greatly depend upon the style of the 
speaker— whether it is diffuse or otherwise. Some 
speakers surround their ideas with such a mass of 
verbiage as to render the task of condensation very 
easy. I have in my mind's eye a type of this class 
of orator, — a reverend gentleman who speaks on 
many a platform, and who, by an easy manner of 
rounding his periods, has acquired the reputation of 
being an effective speaker. If he rises to address a 
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meeting where each speaker is limited say to five 
minutes^ he will to a certainty occupy three of them 
in saying that he did not expect to be called on at so 
late or so early a period ; that he should not have 
risen but at the urgent request of his friend the 
chairman ; that he feared he should not be able to 
add much to the information already possessed by 
the meeting on the important subject under discus- 
sion ; that he was delighted to see so great an interest 
manifested in the subject, which was undoubtedly 
one of great importance to society ; that it was im- 
possible that so influential a meeting could be held 
without producing the most beneficial results in 
awakening public attention to the question ; and so 
on. 

I need hardly say that the reporter who is not 
required to take a verbatim note of the proceedings 
wholly disregards all such pointless talk, and stays his 
pen until he hears some scrap of real information, 
some practical suggestion, or some argument tending 
to elucidate the subject in hand. The result is that 
he is often enabled to sum up the effect of a long 
rambling speech by some such statement as that 
^'The Rev. Mr. Smith suggested the immediate 
opening of subscription lists, the holding of public 
meetings throughout the country, and an extensive 
circulation of pamphlets ;'' or that ''Mr. Brown 
was of opinion that the question was not ripe for 
public discussion, and recommended the holding of 
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private conferences, and the collection of statistical 
information during the next six months/' 

With regard to the second point I have mentioned 
as coming within the scope of the reporter's duties — 
the rounding off of angularities — little need be said. 
The style of some speakers is so broken and dis- 
jointed that nothing short of an entire reconstruction 
of the sentences is needed to render them even 
passably readable. This does not necessarily arise 
from any confusion of ideas on the part of the 
speaker. It is sometimes the result of a rapid flow 
of thought with which the tongue is unable to keep 
pace. Whatever its cause, the reporter should do 
his best to remedy the defect, taking scrupulous care 
that while altering the verbal expression he does not 
misrepresent the sentiments of the speaker. In the 
case of a very involved sentence, it is a good plan 
to emancipate yourself entirely from the speaker's 
phraseology; to do your best to ascertain the 
speaker's meaning, then to shut your book, or close 
your eyes, and, oblivious of every word you have 
written, express the sentiment in your own way. 
It is not often, perhaps, that a speaker's words are 
so intractable ; but every reporter will occasionally 
meet with instances of this kind. 

One of the most common errors of public speakers 
is that of beginning a sentence and never finishing 
it. In most cases the reporter can easily supply the 
missing words, or by a little judicious omission or 
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alteration at an early part of the sentence^ render 
unnecessary the termination which the speaker^s form, 
of words require. Nothing is more common than 
for a speaker to begin by saying, '' If I am told 
that/' '^ when it is contended that/' or some similar 
phrase, and then, after pursuing the intricacies of a 
long sentence, wholly to forget the '' when '' or the 
'' if,'' and leave the result to the imagination. In such 
a case it will generally suffice to turn the hypothetical 
into a somewhat more direct statement, and render 
the words ^^ I may be told that/' '' it is (or may be) 
contended." Here is a specimen of a literally un- 
finished style of speaking such as will often try the 
patience of the young reporter : — 

^^ When I remember how many persons have been 
benefited by this society, which was established not 
only for the relief of the poor, — ^because you will re- 
member, Mr. Chairman, that I said distinctly when 
we first commenced operations in this town, though 
I was opposed by almost every individual who at- 
tended that meeting — not that I had any fear of 
opposition, for I maintain that if a man cannot 
stand against a little opposition, he is worth very 
little: but when I am told that this society, or 
indeed any other society of a similar character — for 
I am happy to say that in this country the spirit of 
charity is as widely diffused as the air we breathe, 
and it would be an evil day for England if that spirit 
should ever be extinguished. No, sir, I maintain 
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that this cause belongs to the rich as well as to the 
poor/** 

It is quite possible that the syntax of this peculiar 
collocation of words, especially when uttered ore 
rotundo on a public platform, would pass without 
observation except at the reporters' table, and that, 
accompanied with a moderate amount of emphasis 
and gesticulation, the utterance would be received 
with ^^loud applause/' It will be seen, however, 
that in these few lines there are three sentences 
begun and not finished. ^^ When I remember '^ — 
what then ? ''I said distinctly '^ — said what ? 
^^ When I am told that this society/' " Society '' 
is a nominative without a verb, and the '^ when '' is 
wholly ignored. Now, let us attempt, without 
altering them more than is necessary for the purpose, 
to* put the words into a readable shape. The mean- 
ing is sufficiently obvious : — 

^^ Let us remember how many persons have been 
benefited by this society, which was established for 
the benefit not only of the poor but of the rich. 
You will remember, Mr. Chairman, my statements 
on this subject when we commenced our operations 
in this town. True, I was opposed by almost every 
individual who attended our meeting. Not that I 
bad any fear of opposition, for I maintain that he 
who cannot withstand opposition is worth very little. 
I repeat, it is not the poor alone who are concerned 
in this society, or indeed in any other of a similar 

E 
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character; for I am happy to say that in this 
country the spirit of charity is as widely diflFused as 
the air we breathe, and it would be an evil day for 
England when that spirit should be extinguished. 
No, sir, I maintain that this cause belongs to the 
rich as well as to the poor.^' 

But while the kind of speech of which the above 
may be taken as a type stands in absolute need of 
revision, it is not to be supposed that every species 
of abruptness or angularity should be rounded off, 
and every imperfect sentence reconstructed. There 
is a kind of abruptness which gives character to a 
speech, and which therefore the reporter should 
carefully preserve. To supply connecting words and 
patch up broken sentences might in such a case de- 
prive a speech of half its vigour and originality. I 
have seen characteristic speeches of this kind spoiled 
by the injudicious manipulation of the reporter who 
has been at infinite pains to '^ dress up ^^ sentences 
that might have been rendered precisely as they 
were uttered. These cases, however, are rare, and 
they may be easily discriminated by the exercise of 
ordinary judgment. 

In transcribing his notes the reporter will often 
hesitate as to whether he should employ the first 
or the third person. His decision will generally be 
influenced by the character of the speech, and the 
length of the report which he has to supply. Some 
reporters, indeed, abnost invariably employ the third 
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person, even where a verbatim report is required. 
This practice I hold to be objectionable. In the 
case of a very full report I think the first person 
should generally have the preference. Its employ- 
ment is no obstacle to a moderate degree of condens- 
ation, and it has the unquestionable advantage of 
reality and life : it brings the reader, so to speak, 
face to faee with the speaker, whose individuality is 
thus preserved. Beading a speech in the third per- 
son produces a very different effect from a perusal of 
the same speech in the third person. It is like the 
difference between a photograph and a mere verbal 
description of a person or place. The use of the first 
person has also the practical advantage of obviating 
the necessity of repeating the name of the speaker 
for the sake of clearness, and of changing the tenses. 

Where, however, a speech is very clumsily ex- 
pressed, the reporter, even though condensing but 
slightly, will naturally prefer to use the third person, 
the employment of which less restricts him to the 
diction of the speaker. So when a speech has to be 
very materially abridged the third person is more 
appropriate than the first, and is more fair to the 
speaker. In such a case the use of the first person 
might convey an incorrect impression, leading the 
reader to suppose that he was perusing the exact 
words of the speaker, and not the reporter's resum(. 

There is, however, a considerable variety of prac- 
tice in the method of employing the third person, 

E 2 
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especially in regard to the change of tense, which it 
commonly involves. In some countries, as in France, 
it is usual to employ the third person with6ut a 
change of tense ; and one may read in a French 
journal that ^^M. Perrot is very grateful for the 
opportunity afforded him of explaining the grounds 
of his opposition to the motion. He is convinced 
that the motion is one that will prove injurious to 
the best interests of society, and he apprehends from 
it the very worst results.^' Most English reporters 
would render the words thus: — "Mr. Smith wtis 
very grateful for the opportunity afforded him of ex- 
plaining the grounds of his opposition to the motion. 
He was convinced that the measure was one that 
would prove injurious to the best interests of society, 
and he apprehended from it the very worst results," 
— changing the present tense into the imperfect, and 
the future into the conditional. I do not propose 
to discuss the comparative merits of the two systems; 
each has its advantages and disadvantages. No 
doubt the change of tense is open to the objection 
that it sometimes obscures the meaning of the 
speaker, and this may be the reason why the French 
do not adopt it, on the principle that '^ Ce qui n^est 
pas claire Vest pas franqais.*^ In the example 
given above there can be no doubt as to the meaning 
of the speaker, expressed in either way; but it is 
not difficult to frame a sentence in which some am- 
biguity would be introduced by a change of tense. 
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When the speaker himself employs the imperfect 
or perfect tense, as ^^ I was,*' ^^ I have been/^ it is 
usual to change it into the pluperfect, ^^he had 
been/' but this will often throw back the time farther 
than is intended by the speaker ; while the reten- 
tion of the imperfect, ^^ he was,'' may lead the reader 
to suppose that the speaker was referring to the 
present time, and had said " I am." Various ex- 
pedients are employed in order to convey the exact 
shade of meaning, but they are more or less clumsy, 
and often fail to accomplish the desired object. 

Searing in mind, then, this objection to the change 
of tense, the reporter should avoid making it where 
it is not really necessary. It is the custom with 
some to confine the change to the cases in which the 
verb follows the personal pronoun ^^ he," as referring 
to the speaker, or the name of the speaker himself, 
as ^'he believed," ^^ Mr. Jones thought." Thus the 
speech already quoted would be rendered, ^'Mr, 
Smith was grateful for the opportunity of explaining 
the grounds of his opposition to the motion. He 
WCL8 convinced that the measure is one that will 
prove injurious to the best interests of society, and 
he apprehended from it the worst results." The 
advantage of this form of rendering is, that it adheres 
closely to the words of the speaker, and is therefore 
less likely than the other to occasion ambiguity. 

It is difficult, however, to lay down a definite rule 
on this point. The reporter's judgment must be 
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constantly exercised during his work of transcription, 
to see that he is giving a faithful representation of 
the speaker^s meaning. So long as this is accom- 
plished, the precise method of doing it is of second- 
ary importance. Suppose a speaker to say, '^ There 
can be no doubt that all men are amenable to 
flattery .^^ The Telegraph reporter, even when adopt- 
ing the third person, would probably give the words 
precisely as uttered. In the Daily News you might 
read, " There could be no doubt that all men were 
amenable to flattery.'^ In the Times the words 
might be rendered, '^ There could be no doubt that 
all men are amenable to flattery.^' In either case 
the sense is the same. All general statements such 
as that just quoted may well be given unaltered. 

Take another example : " It is impossible to deny 
that Paris is the finest city in the world.'' To 
render the words " that Paris was the finest city in 
the world,'' would be to make a needless alteration, 
and it might lead some readers to suppose that the 
speaker was referring to the past, and not to the 
present. But then if the present tense is preserved 
in the last clause of the sentence, why should it not 
be also retained in the first clause, " it is impossible 
to deny ? " I see no objection to its retention in 
both cases. If, however, the sentence were prefaced 
by any such words as, '^ he said," '^ he thought," it 
would of course, be necessary, to use the past tense 
and say, " he thought it was impossible to deny that 
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Paris is the finest city in the world/^ But, as I 
have said, it is difficult to lay dovni a precise rule as 
to where the past tense should be abandoned, and the 
present tense employed. 

There will necessarily be a variety of practice in 
this respect, just as there is in ordinary conversa- 
tion, when one person is relating what another 
has said. One speaker will say, " Mr. Smith said 
that the disease was spreading rapidly,^^ and another, 
'' Mr. Smith said the disease is spreading rapidly,'* 
both perhaps meaning the same thing. The main 
object to be secured is perspicuity, and this is best 
attained by changing the tense as little as possible 
having regard to the ordinary rules of composition.* 

Some reporters invariably change '^we*' into 
^'they,*' when reporting in the third person; but 
this is often unnecessary and even undesirable, 
especially when the pronoun is used in a general 
sense, and not as applicable only to the persons 
addressed. Suppose a speaker to say, " We rarely 
see ourselves as others see us : *' to render the sen- 
tence, ^' They rarely saw themselves as others saw 
them,'' would be to give it a very absurd turn. 

® Great perplexity is often experienced in courts of law, in 
consequence of witnesses, when relating conversations, giving 
them in the third person. Though entreated by the judges 
and counsel to give the exact words, they commonly persist in 
changing the person and the tense, and the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the precise meaning is at times almost insurmountable. 
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There is no reason why the exact words should not 
be retained ; or if the reporter preferred changing 
the tense the sentence might read^ ^^ We rarely 8ai?r 
onrselves as others saw us/' Sometimes it is as 
well to use the word *' men/' or some other word to 
designate the persons to whom the '^ we " applies^ as 
'' honorable members/* ^'the meeting/' etc.; and 
occasionally ''they" will be found the most con- 
venient word to employ. 

The time occupied in transcribing notes will 
necessarily vary according to circumstances. When 
a clear note has been taken^ and a full report 
has to be given, an expert long-hand writer will 
write a Times column (somewhat more than thirty 
''folios "of seventy-two words) in two hours or less. 
If the notes require any considerable manipulation, 
either in the way of condensing or altering, three 
hours is not an unreasonable time for the same 
amount of writing. 

When pressed for time, the reporter may expedite 
his labours by dictating to a rapid long-hand writer^ 
or even to two. In the latter case, he should sit 
between the two writers, and dictate to them from 
different parts of his notes. Having dictated to one, 
say eight or ten words, he should make a mark after 
the last word, so as to catch the eye on again refer- 
ring to the page ; then turning to the other writer, 
he should read to him the like number of words 
from another page, marking the last in the same 
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manner. In this way, if the shorthand notes are 
clearly written, and a full transcript is needed, the 
dictation tasLj proceed at the rate of about a Times 
column per hour. This method is not adapted to any 
other than very full reports, and many reporters 
would find it irksome to employ it even for these. 
It requires some practice, and a great readiness in 
deciphering the shorthand characters. 

The plan has been recommended of dictating suc- 
cessively six or eight or more words to half a dozen 
writers, to be written on narrow slips of paper, 
which,being duly numbered or lettered, or both, could 
be collected and pasted together, or otherwise united, 
so as to be ready for the printer. By this method, 
as soon as the last writer had received his dictated 
words the first would be ready to take a second por- 
tion. Thus the notes would be transcribed as 
rapidly as they could be read. I am not aware, 
however, that the plan has been adopted except in 
one or two isolated cases. 

An easier mode of lessening the mechanical labour 
of transcribing is by dictating to one or more short- 
hand assistants. In London such help is easily 
obtained ; but in the country this is not always the 
case. A shorthand assistant, to be of real service 
in this way, should be able to write from dictation 
at the rate of not less than eighty words a minute, 
and to transcribe rapidly and accurately. With 
three or four expert dictatees the transcript of a re* 
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porter's notes may be greatly facilitated. In the 
great majority of cases^ however, the reporter has 
no such aid at his command, and is obliged to tran- 
scribe his own notes for the press. 

In some instances the reporter's notes may be 
transcribed by another without the necessity of dic- 
tation. This, of course, supposes that the note-taker 
and the transcriber employ the same system, and 
that the former is an expert and accurate writer. 
Practically, in newspaper reporting this method is 
rarely adopted. In the case of fall notes taken by 
professional shorthand writers the plan is sometimes 
pursued, but not so often as that of dictation. 
Only with slow and accurate speakers can the method 
be carried out with much advantage. 

It has often been a matter of surprise with per- 
sons not practically famiUar with reporting, that 
compositors are not taught shorthand, so as to render 
the transcription of notes into long-hand unneces- 
sary. If it were possible to hand over the shorthand 
notes to the printers, without the labour of tran- 
scribing them, this desideratum would have been long 
since attained. Except in rare instances it is not 
possible. As we have already seen, it is seldom that 
a speech is reproduced precisely in its original form, 
and few compositors, even if they could read short- 
hand, would be willing to undertake the re-casting 
of sentences which is necessary with many speakers. 
In the next place, it is often a difficult matter for 
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the reporter himself to decipher the notes of a rapid 
speech; and it would be unreasonable to expect a 
compositor who has not heard the speech to perform 
the task with satisfaction to himself or others. When, 
moreover, it is remembered that the notes of a single 
speech would often have to be distributed among a 
number of printers, who would each have only a few 
disconnected sentences to '^ compose,'^ it is obvious 
that the sources of error must in this way be greatly 
multiplied. For the sake^of experiment I have oc- 
casionally handed over my notes to phonographic 
compositors, and they have been printed with but 
few mistakes. But I have never made the attempt 
in the case of rapid or involved speakers. It is only 
where the speaker is sufficiently deliberate to admit 
of the notes being written with care and precision, 
and so accurate in his style as to need little or no 
revision, that a transcript by the reporter himself or 
from his dictation can be dispensed with. 

Sut though it is not practicable in a getneral way 
to print from the shorthand notes as taken by the 
reporter, there is a use of shorthand in the printing 
office which may be cultivated with advantage. 
Where there are a few intelligent compositors who 
understand the stenographic system employed by 
the reporter, a great saving of time may be effected 
by the latter transcribing his notes in shorthand. In 
this case he will of course write with fewer abbrievia- 
tions than in actual note-taking, and will insert a 
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sufficient number of vowels to render the writing 
perfectly legible. 

In like manner shorthand may be advantageously 
substituted for longhand in taking condensed reports. 
There are many cases occurring in the reporter's ex- 
perience in which he finds it quite possible to report 
in longhand^ so that when the meeting, or lecture, 
or trial is over, the ^' copy '^ is ready to be delivered 
to the printer. This is of course only practicable 
where very great condensation is admissible. By 
the aid of shorthand this mode of condensed report- 
ing might be greatly facilitated, and much fuller 
reports could be supplied than would be possible 
with the employment of longhand, however abbre- 
viated. In these cases the shorthand MS. should 
be very carefully written and punctuated, and the 
^^ proofs' should be corrected by the reporter himself, 
unless — which is hardly likely to be the case — the 
'^ reader " and the " reader's boy,'' as well as the 
compositors, are stenographers. 

Practically the particular use of shorthand to 
which I have here alluded is limited to phonography. 
In the first place, few other systems are sufficiently 
legible to admit of it ; and, in the second place, no 
other system is likely to have disciples in the printing 
office. 



LONGHAND. 

In my enumeration of the qualifications for a re- 
porter, I have mentioned a clear, legible style of 
longhand writing. I cannot say that this is essen- 
tial, for the majority of reporters write very badly. 
But that it is highly desirable there can hardly be 
a question. The urgent demands often made for 
copy in a newspaper office are not favourable to the 
development of the best style of penmanship, and 
some excuse should be made for the reporter whose 
characters get a little straggling towards one or two 
o^clock in the»morning. If however he has cultivated 
the habit of writing legibly, he will rarely, whatever 
pressure may be put upon him, find himself betrayed 
into a scrawling style. He may dash along at the 
top of his speed, he may use numberless abbrevia- 
tions, he may fail to form his letters with exactness ; 
but with all his omissions and variations of outline an 
unerring instinct will enable him to preserve a degree 
of legibility in his writing, of which no compositor 
will complain. In the London newspaper offices it 
is not usual for the reporters to read the " proofs " 
of their reports, and even in the country the oppor- 
tunity of correction is not always aflForded : hence, 
if the handwriting is not tolerably legible, occasional 
mistakes, and sometimes serious ones, are inevitable. 
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I remember the case of a clever reporter wlio lost a 
valuable engagement solely in consequence of the 
difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of deciphering 
his ^' copy.'' Repeated remonstrances were addressed 
to him ; but the habit had become inveterate, and he 
paid the penalty of his carelessness. 

In rapid shorthand writing the help of the context 
is constantly needed ; but I hold that longhand 
should be almost independent of such aid. If the 
young reporter finds that he has acquired a careless 
and illegible hand, he should for some weeks or 
months write at half his usual speed, and not be 
content unless each word can be easily read without 
reference to the others. Special care should be 
taken to distinguish m's, n's, and u'^. This will 
give a degree of clearness to the writing that will 
amply compensate for the small amount of extra 
trouble involved. The distinction is best made by 
keeping the strokes of m and n close together, join- 
ing them at the top, and taking care to keep the 
letters well apart firom the others. A very common 
error, which every careful writer will try to avoid, 
is that of writing v like n^ and b like A, by 
bringing the last stroke down to the line instead of 
keeping it above. Many persons invariably write 
the letter r without the little turn at the top, thus 
making it resemble the letter i without the dot. 
These faults, combined with a general slovenliness of 
writing, are enough to make any hand illegible. 
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As a rule^ flourislies should be avoided^ and no 
stroke should be made that is not necessary to 
legibility. Long tops and tails to letters that go 
above and. below the line are particularly objection- 
able. 

To my own mind, the best style of writing is that 
in use in some of the government ofiBlces, which 
combines the characteristics of a gentlem&.nly edu- 
cated hand with the legibility of legal penmanship. 
It is usually large and clear, a certain number of 
words being allowed in a line and a certain number 
of lines in a page. The up and down strokes are 
nearly of an equal thickness, so that the writing can 
be easily read at a distance. I believe it was Lord 
Palmerston who rigorously abolished light upstrokes 
from the government offices; and if in his long 
career he had never introduced any other reform 
than that, he would deserve to live long in the 
grateful recollection of his countrymen. I think 
the clearest style of writing is nearly upright and 
tolerably round. A very sloping hand is seldom 
legible. * 

The method of holding the pen will to some 
extent determine the character of the writing. The 
orthodox mode of drawing the elbow close to the side 
and pointing the pen to the shoulder is simply 
absurd. The elbow should be at some distance 
from the side, and the pen should be held rather 
loosely in the hand in the position most easy and 
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natural to the writer, very mucli as in drawing. 
Some persons (this is my own case) hold the pen- 
holder with the top pointing outwards, while others 
hold it nearly upright. Some place the pen between 
the first and second fingers, both for long and short 
hand. This method, I believe, is an importation 
from America. I do not think it is any improve- 
ment upon the usual mode, but I have known it 
adopted by one or two good writers. The lines 
should not be less than three-quarters of an inch 
apart. If they are closer the writing appears in- 
distinct, and occasional interlineations are not easily 
made. 

The reporter will save much time in transcribing 
his notes by the use of a few abbreviations for the 
common words ^' of,'^ ^' the,^' '^ that," &c., which his 
compositors will very easily learn and remember. 
In most newspaper offices such contractions are 
commonly used, and are found in practice to be 
perfectly unobjectionable. I subjoin a list of the 
most useful abbreviations, which are understood in 
almost drery newspaper office in the kingdom. The 
use of the first three alone will be found to efiect a 
considerable saving of time in transcribing notes. 
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DUTIES OF THE NEWSPAPER REPORTER. 

In considering the duties of the reporter, I will 
first enumerate those which he is called upon to 
fulfil in connection with provincial journals. The 
reporting arrangements of the metropolitan press 
are of a very different character from those of 
country newspapers, and wiU call for special mention. 

One of the principal duties assigned to the re- 
porter is that of attending public meetings and 
reporting their proceedings. In corporate towns 
the periodical meetings of the town council require 
special attention. Other official bodies, such as 
boards of guardians, and commissioners appointed 
under local acts of parliament, commonly admit the 
press to their meetings, and the speeches are re- 
ported at more or less length according to their pub- 
lic interest and importance. Meetings of public 
companies — ^railway, banking, insurance, and the 
like,— of benevolent, religious, and literary societies, 
and of political associations, usually afford ample 
occupation to the reporter, especially in large towns. 

In taking notes of a meeting, care should be taken 
to distinguish the speakers with accuracy. At what 
is commonly called a ^^ public meeting,'' where the 
chairman calls on each speaker, this is an easy 
matter ; but at meetings of deliberative bodies, and 
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public companies^ where persons rise^ sometimes in 
rapid succession^ and speak from different parts of 
the room, without any mention being made of their 
names, it is often very diiOBlcult accurately to dis- 
tinguish them; especially is this the case in an 
excited conversational discussion in which several 
speakers take part. The reporter should do his best 
to make himself acquainted with the persons and the 
names of the prominent speakers at the meetings 
which he is expected to attend, or should take care 
to sit beside some one who can give him the required 
information. 

The proper orthography of the names is a matter 
requiring special care on the part of the reporter, 
who may make an enemy for life of Mr. Smythe, 
by spelling his name Smith. 

In taking notes of set speeches, the name of each 
speaker should begin a fresh Une, and be written in 
longhand; but in reporting rapid discussions and 
conversations, the names should be written in short- 
hand and underlined. The system of writing only 
the initial letter of the name is objectionable, except 
in cases where there are only two or three speakers, 
as in legal trials. 

No general rule can be laid down as to the length 
to which reports of public meetings should extend. 
This will necessarily depend on the public import- 
ance of the proceedings and the space at the re- 
porter's disposal. It is usual to give prominence to 
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the speech of the chairman, especially in the case of 
a meeting of the shareholders of a public company. 
The ojQBlcial '^ report ^^ submitted 'to the shareholders 
is generally summarized; in many cases, however, 
this document has been previously issued, and, either 
in full or in an abridged form, has appeared in the 
newspapers, in which case it is not necessary to 
repeat it. In reporting the speeches, less attention 
will, of course, be given to minute financial details 
than to general principles of management; and if 
any piquant personal squabbles arise, the public, 
sometimes with questionable taste, desires to have 
full information respecting them. 

At municipal and other local periodical meetings 
the speaking is often confined to a comparatively 
few persons who take a prominent part in all the 
proceedings. The reporter will generally report most 
fiilly the speakers who have the greatest influence 
with the public. Some newspapers give the pro- 
ceedings at meetings of this description at great 
length, while others report them in a very sum- 
mary manner. In this, as in other respects, the 
reporter must of course follow his instructions. If, 
however, he does his work well, and obt^dns the 
confidence of his employers, very much will pro- 
bably be left to his own discretion. 

Political meetings are usually reported more fully 
than any others, special prominence being given to 
meetings and speakers favourable to the party which 

f2 
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the newspaper represents or supports. I need not 
say that the reporter's political opinions — ^if he has 
any — should never influence him in the discharge 
of his duties. He should identify himself^ as far as 
possible^ with the paper which he represents, with- 
out, however, misrepresenting the opposite side. 
Few papers report both sides at equal length and 
with absolute impartiality; and the reporter must 
be in a measure guided by the known sympathies of 
his journal, in selecting the speakers to be the most 
fully reported. This remark applies aUke to religion 
and politics. A report of a religious meeting in the 
Guardian or the Record will naturally give promi- 
nence to the speeches of churchmen ; while the dis- 
senting speakers wiU receive special attention in the 
columns of the Noncanfoarmist or the English IndS' 
pendent. 

It is usual for those who conduct public meetings 
to hand to the reporters copies of resolutions and 
other documents; but it sometimes happens that 
these are not to be obtained, and reporters who 
possess sufficient skill in shorthand will do well to 
take them down, and thus render themselves inde- 
pendent of other aid. It is perhaps too much to 
expect a reporter to take a shorthand note of a long 
document read at a rapid rate by a voluble secretary ; 
but resolutions, which are commonly short, may be 
taken down without much labour, and the reporter 
who has them in hia note-book may be spared a 
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good deal of time and labour in endeayonring to' 
obtain copies. 

Sometimes an undignified struggle takes place 
between sereral reporters for a solitary copy of 
some document which has been read. It is custom- 
ary for the fortunate possessor to lend it to his 
brethren of the press to copy, or to undertake to 
forward them printed " slips'' as soon as it is in 
type ; but an unamiable scribe, representing perhaps 
some influential paper, will sometimes take posses- 
sion of every document that is accessible, and 
decline to render the slightest assistance to his 
confrhres. This is very unprofessional, and highly 
reprehensible ; but it is done nevertheless. A habit 
of taking down documents of importance may often 
save the young reporter some mortification. None, 
however, but a very accurate note-taker will like to 
rely on his shorthand for documents, quotations, and 
the like. The ability to secure even these is one of 
the incidental advantages of great skill in shorthand, 
and this consideration should stimulate the student 
to attain, if possible, a high degree of proficiency. 

Lectures are not often reported at length in the 
newspapers. They are generaUy dismissed in para- 
graphs of a few lines. Some papers will devote say 
half a column to an interesting lecture on science 
or literature. To summarize well a lecture of a 
technical character is not always easy, and the task 
requires some knowledge, however superficial, (rf the 
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subject treated. If it is very abstruse and difficulty 
it is often better not to make the attempt lest 
absurd blunders be committed. In the case of such 
a lecture assistance may be obtained from the 
lecturer or from some person familiar with the 
subject. 

Most newspapers devote a considerable portion of 
their space to the reports of legal proceedings. The 
most important of these are the assizes which are 
held in the spring and autumn. Reporters engaged 
in towns not visited by the judges are frequently 
required to go to the nearest assize towns, in order 
to report the trials. As there are generally two 
courts sitting, two reporters are required for this 
purpose. It occasionally happens that a newspaper 
has but one reporter, or, if it has more, can only 
spare one to attend the assizes. In this case an 
arrangement may be made with another newspaper, 
not necessarily published in the same town, to divide 
the labour, and exchange " slips " or ^^ proofs.^' 

The proceedings in the Criminal Court are much 
easier to report than those of the Nisi Prius Court : 
hence the most experienced hands are usually en- 
trusted with the latter. The trial of prisoners pre- 
sents but few difficulties to the reporter, and makes 
but little demand on his stenographic power. A 
printed calendar gives him the names of all the 
prisoners, and specifies the crimes with which they 
are charged. When a prisoner is placed at the bar, 
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a few minutes axe occupied in swearing the jury, 
reading the indictment, and other formalities. The 
reporter generally avails himself of this opportunity 
to copy from the calendar, in longhand, the name of 
the prisoner and the nature of his oflFence. This 
done, he is prepared to listen to the opening speech 
of the prosecuting Counsel. If the case is very 
important or interesting, he takes a shorthand note 
of the speech, which he transcribes, perhaps, after 
the Court has risen. In the majority of cases it 
is sufiBlcient to jot down a few of the leading facts 
^' opened " by the Counsel. These can be taken in 
shorthand or in longhand. 

The evidence of the witnesses is almost invariably 
taken down by the reporter in longhand, not, of 
course, in the form of question and answer, but in 
tlte shape of a narrative. This can be easily done, 
as the examination is slowly conducted in order to 
give the judge time to write it down. Any very im- 
portant or amusing questions and answers may with 
advantage be taken in shorthand, a space being left 
in the longhand report to fill them in at a convenient 
opportunity. If all the evidence were taken steno- 
graphically, the whole night would not suffice for the 
transcription of the day^s proceedings, and the report 
would occupy pages instead of columns. Taken down 
in longhand, all the material points can be preserved, 
and readers are spared the trouble of wading through 
a mass of details that throw but little light on the case. 
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A moderately expert writer will have no difficulty in 
writing in this way two or thee columns a day with- 
out the aid of shorthand. But he will often find a 
knowledge of stenography of inestimable advantage^ 
even in this kind of reporting, in jotting down the 
exact words of the evidence bearing on some critical 
point, the directions of the judge to the jury, or 
other important parts of the trial. 

When it is necessary to give the reports very 
briefly the reporter will often sum up an entire trial 
in a compendious narrative, not attempting to give 
the evidence of each witness, even in a summary 
form, but stating shortly and clearly the ofience with 
which the prisoner is charged, the nature of the 
evidence called in support of the prosecution, the 
kind of defence made in behalf of the accused, and 
the result. This is the method very frequently 
adopted in the London daily pa,pers ; and whenever 
space is an object, and full reports are not required^ 
it is perhaps the best plan that can be pursued. 

The civil trials in the Nisi Prius Court are attended 
with more or less difficulty to the young reporter. 
They often involve intricate points of law which it is 
not easy to grasp and express in intelligible language; 
and even an experienced reporter is occasionally glad 
to receive the assistance of a barrister or solicitor 
present, as to some point reserved for the ^' Court 
above,'' or other technicality arising in the course of 
^ trial. The arguments on these points are frequently 
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carried on sotto voce between the contending Counsel 
and the judge; and all that the reporter hears is 
some allusion to Smith v. Jones, or White v. Green 
in a volume of law reports, the title of which he 
perhaps fails to catch. It is true, the public is not 
usually interested in these purely legal questions ; 
but the newspaper reporter cannot wholly ignore 
them. He should endeavour to understand at any 
rate their general bearing, or he will run the risk of 
serious error in the merest reference that he may 
make to them in his report. Nothing but a tolerably 
frequent attendance at the Nisi Prius Court will 
enable a reporter to discharge his duties there with 
any satisfaction to himself. The evidence is taken in 
the same way as in the Criminal Court, and can be 
easily written in longhand. The speeches of counsel 
for plaintiff and defendant, and the judge^s summing 
up, are taken in shorthand or longhand according to 
their importance and the necessity of their being 
briefly or fully reported. 

When a trial comes to a premature termination, 
on some ruling of the judge, or owing to some 
arrangement between the parties, the reporter should 
be especially careful to state the exact condition of 
affairs. This is often a matter of some difficulty. 
The judge perhaps directs a verdict for plaintiff or 
defendant, giving the other side ^^ leave to move,'' as 
it is called, that is, to apply to the superior courts in 
London, to have the verdict set aside. A young 
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reporter dealing with sucli a proceeding would pro- 
bably find himself in a state of utter bewilderment ; 
and his only way of getting an accurate statement 
of the position of affairs would be to apply to some 
more experienced brother scribe, or to a good-natured 
barrister, for assistance. 

In connection with assize reporting I ought not to 
omit to mention the charge to the grand jury in the 
Criminal Court, which it is usual to report pretty 
fiilly j and the sermon preached before the judges, 
which is sometimes reported at length, and some- 
times entirely omitted. 

The proceedings at quarter sessions do not 
present much difficulty to the reporter. They con- 
sist for the most part in trials of prisoners, which 
are reported in the same manner as those at the 
assizes. 

The police court generally fiirnishes a contribu- 
tion to the daily or weekly newspaper. Junior 
hands are often entrusted with the reporting of cases 
brought before police magistrates, which are usually 
of the most simple description. 

Coroner's inquests are generally attended by re- 
porters for the press. The evidence of the witnesses 
is usually taken in longhand. In unimportant 
cases the proceedings are reported very briefly. 
When the reporter has not been able to attend, he 
will generally obtain permission at the coroner's 
office to copy the depositions, or read them over for 
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the purpose of writing a paragraph respecting the 
inquiry. 

Public dinners, dijeunersy and other entertain- 
ments at which speeches are made, are frequently 
reported at considerable length in the newspapers. 
Tickets are generally forwarded for the reporters, 
and special accommodation is provided for them. 
Where this is not the case, the reporter should secure 
a seat at a table near the chairman, in as central a 
position as possible, so that he may hear the .other 
speakers. Only in very full reports is it customary 
to devote more than a few lines to the introductory 
loyal toasts. The " toast of the evening,^^ generally 
proposed from the chair, is that to which the reporter 
mainly devotes his attention. When time is an 
object, and the report has to be placed in the hands 
of the printers as soon as possible, the reporter may 
employ the intervals between the toasts in transcrib- 
ing his notes. 

Before railways intersected the country the re- 
porter needed among his other qualifications that of 
being a good whip. A drive of ten or twenty miles 
to a pablic meeting or a dinner, returning perhaps 
late at night, was a very common incident in a re- 
porter's life. In the present day it is an excep- 
tional occurrence. Travelling, however, is still a 
frequent necessity in connection with newspaper 
reporting ; and hence the art of writing in a railway 
carriage is an important acquirement for the modem 
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reporter. In the course of a long journey several 
columns may be written in the train^ so that on ar- 
riving at the joumey^s end the MS. is ready to be 
placed in the printer's hands. The labour is^ of 
course^ considerably greater than that which attends 
ordinary writing ; but with a little practice it can 
be accomplished with more ease than most persons 
would imagine. It is necessary to provide a book or 
a flat board on which to write ; and if care is taken 
to sit upright^ and not to lean back^ dt bring the 
body into contact with the carriage more than is 
absolutely necessary^ no great inconvenience will 
arise from the oscillation of the train. To avoid the 
constant looking backwards and forwards between 
the note book and the transcript^ the reporter may 
take his notes on a larger sized paper than usual^ 
writing only on about a third of each page^ and leav- 
ing the remaining two-thirds for the longhand 
transcript. A left hand margin may be folded down 
or ruled off for this purpose. ' The same arrange- 
ment may be adopted with advantage in tlie case of 
taking down evidence, or any other form of long- 
hand reporting. The margin then serves the pur- 
pose of a note-book wherein to stenograph any 
important passages which it may be desirable to 
render verbatim; the corresponding space to the 
right being left blank for the longhand transcription, 
which can be filled in at any convenient time. 
Paragraph writing and various kinds of descriptive 
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reporting necessarily fall to the lot of most reporters. 
It is here that many an aspirant to journalistic 
occupation breaks down. He manages^ it may be^ 
to write a passable paragraph relating to an accident 
or a fire; but he is sadly bewildered by a boat race 
or a review or any public ceremonial calling for the 
exercise of his descriptive powers. Here bis short- 
hand^ however sedulously cultivated^ avails him but 
little. His eyes must take in and his brain retain 
the impression of what passes before him ; and a 
ready pen is needed to describe intelligently and 
graphically the main incidents of the scene. Some 
reporters are wholly unable to perform a duty of 
this kind^ and are obliged to limit their occupation 
to the more mechanical art of note-taking. Others, 
possessmg some descriptive ability, sadly mar their 
efforts by feeble attempts at fine writing. This is 
perhaps one of the greatest snares into which the 
young reporter can fall ; and I would offer a friendly 
warning against it. Not that I am very sanguine 
of deterring young enthusiasts from entering on 
this hazardous path. T^he temptation is almost too 
great to be resisted, and a hundred Teaming voices 
would probably be raised in vain. To say simply 
that the sun shone brightiy, or that it was a fine 
day, instead of declaring that '^ Sd^s efi^gent rays 
illumined the scene with unaccustomed brightness,'^ 
is too much to expect from a young and ardent 
contemporary historian.^' The prolixity and 
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learned latinity of penny-a-liners have long been 
proverbial, and many a sneer has been directed 
against all newspaper descriptive writing as par- 
taking of the same character. Dean Alford has 
been unsparing in his criticisms on the specimens 
of " Queen^s English^^ to be met with in newspaper 
columns. Nor are they altogether undeserved. 
Many reporters, it is true, write in a simple, easy, 
and at the same time elegant style ; but the educated 
newspaper reader must often be amused at the inflated 
phraseology in which the simplest events are recorded. 
Every reporter who expects to be employed in de- 
scriptive writing should cultivate a simple, unaffected 
style. I do not go the length of recommending, as 
some have done, that words of Latin origin should 
be wholly discarded in favour of those of Saxon 
derivation. This would seriously hamper the writer 
and serve no good practical end. But where Saxon 
and Latin words are equally serviceable, preference 
should be given to the former; and long words 
should rarely be employed where short ones will 
answer the purpose. It is scarcely-necessary to put 
the reporter on his guard against such an expression 
as '^ the devouring element,^' which has, I believe, 
almost disappeared from newspaper paragraphs ; 
but there still Unger certain cant or slang phrases 
as to which a word of warning may be needed. '^ A 
neat speech^^ is one of these. The word "lengthy'^ is 
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surely not good English f^ and ^^ somewhat lengthy/' 
which I have occasionally seen employed to describe 
the duration of an address^ is simply an abomination. 
Hackneyed quotations should be especially avoided, 
" The cup that cheers but not inebriates/' for in- 
stance^ has done so much service as to deserve 
entire immunity for the future. 

In much descriptive work the reporter is neces- 
sarily dependent on others for more or less of his 
material. He is supposed by a popular fiction to be 
a connoisseur in every department of science and 
art ; to be able to descant learnedly on the merits 
of a prize-bullock, on the architecture of a new 
church, on the excellencies or defects of a picture, 
a statue, a play, or an opera ; in short, to be a 
universal genius. The truth is that the reporter, 
like the barrister, must constantly be " crammed.'' 
Whatever amount of general information he may 
possess, he must often be at a loss with regard to 
details as to which he is expected to give information 
to the public. Henge the necessity of occasionally 
applying for help to those who are able and willing 
to afford it. There is not much difficulty in obtain- 
ing such assistance. If a description of a public 
building is required, the architect or builder is 
ordinarily only too glad to supply all the requisite 

* Some writers consider that "lengthy," must, notwithstand- 
ing its objeciionable character, be accepted as an English word. 
Cannot' something be said for " strengthy " ? 
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details. If a new fine of railway is opened^ the 
engineer or contractor is always ready to give every 
information as to gradients, curves, stations, and 
the like. At an agricultural or horticultural show, 
the secretary or some other official lends an attentive 
ear to all appfications from " gentlemen of the press.*^ 
At a horse race or a regatta, if the reporter is not of 
a sporting turn of mind, he will have no difficulty in 
placing himself en rapport with some one who is, 
and thus supplying his own felt deficiencies. After 
some years^ experience, and a frequent attendance 
at exhibitions, races, and public ceremonials, the 
reporter becomes, to some extent, independent of 
extraneous help ; but a young hand cannot be ex- 
pected to rely on his own resources, and there are 
many occasions on which even the most experienced 
reporters are glad to avail themselves of the assistance 
of others. 

Musical and theatrical criticism occasionally falla 
to the lot of the reporter, and he should be prepared 
to undertake this duty when required. In most 
large towns it devolves upon some one specially 
quafified for the task; but in smaller towns there 
is comparatively Httle division of labour, and the 
reporter often finds himself called upon to sit in 
judgment on matters with regard to which he feels 
that he has no special knowledge. To a modest man 
the position is a trying one ; but great diffidence is 
hardly compatible with a reporter's calling. 
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The dt^tieB of the reporter are sometimes com1)ined 
with those of the sub-editor. This is only the case 
when there is but little demand for actual reporting^ 
as in small country towns where public meetings are 
almost unknown^ and the most exciting proceedings 
are those of the petty sessions or the Board of 
Guardians. The duties of the sub-editor are mainly 
of a '^ scissors and paste ^^ character. The London 
papers have to be read^ and items of general news 
extracted ; and the communications of local corres- 
pondents haye to be revised^ condensed^ if necessary^ 
and rendered fit for the press. The sub-editor some- 
times reads the " proo& ^' of his paper, and superin- 
tends its general '' get-up.'^ The labour is not very 
arduous in the case of a weekly paper, and, as I 
have said, where the reporting work is light, the 
double duty may be, as it sometimes is, undertaken 
by a single individual. 

It is of course necessary that the reporter, whether 
acting as " sub ^' or not, should be sufficiently familiar 
with printing technicalities to be able to correct 
printed proofs. It is not always that he is re- 
quired to undertake this duty, or that opportunity 
is afforded for it ; but he will often desire, for his 
own sake, to see his reports in print, and revise them, 
if necessary, before they meet the public eye. If 
he writes a tolerably legible hand, the probability is 
that his MS. will be faithfully set up in type ; but if 
he is an indifferent writer, or if the printers are in- 
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experienced, he will find the work of correction 
almost a matter of necessity. The proof sheets are 
usually printed in separate columns on slips with 
large margins for the corrections. 

The following specimen of a corrected proof, with 
full explanations, will show the method ordinarily 
adopted, and the signs used, in the best printing 
offices. It is taken from a useful little work pub- 
lished by Mr. Collingridge, entitled, '^The Guide 
to Printing and Publishing/' and I am indebted to 
that gentleman's courtesy for the use of the block 
from which the specimen is printed. 
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TECHNICAL MODE OP CORRECTING THE 

" PROOF." 
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THE PASSAGE CORRECTED. 

Thotjoh a variety of opinionB eiist as to tke in- 
dividual by whom the art of J)rinting was first dis- 
covered; yet all authorities concur in admitting 
PETER SCHOEFFER to be the person who in- 
vented cast metal types, having learned the art of 
cutting the letters from the Ghittembergs : he is also 
supposed to have been the first who engraved on 
copper-plates. The following testimony is pre- 
served in the family by Jo. Fred. Faustus, of 
Ascheffenburg : 

^' Peter Schoeffer of Gernslieim, perceiving his 
master Faust's design^ and being himself ardently 
desirous to improve the art, found out (by the good 
providence of God) the method of cutting {incu 
dendi) the characters in a matrix^ that the letters 
might easily be singly cast, instead of being cut. 
He privately cut matrices iot the whole alphabet : 
and when he showed his master the letters cast 
from these matrices, Faust was so pleased with the 
contrivance, that he promised Peter to give him 
his only daughter Christina in marriage, a promise 
which he soon after performed. But there were as 
many difficulties at first with these letters, as there 
had been before with v>ooden on6s ; the metal being 
too soft to support the force of the impression : but 
this defect was soon remedied, by mixing the metal 
with a substance which sufficiently hardened it.^ 



ij 
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Obsehve^ generally, I,— pAfter each correotiou a 
short line, sloped from right to left, should be drawn. 
This was the only punctuation-mark of the ancient 
printers. II. — ^AJl correotions in thf^ margin should 
be noted as evenly as possible in a line with the 
errata. Corrections may be made at the side nearest 
to the error. It will be observed that the figures in 
the margin of the specimen are introduced only as a 
means of reference to our explanations of the marks. 



TYPOGRAPHICAL MARKS EXPLAINED. 

1. A wrong letter is noticed by drawing a short 
perpendicular or sloping line through it, and writing 
the required letter in the margin. 

3. A turned letter is noticed by underlining it, and 
making in the margin a small curl, tail downwards, 
and from left to right. 

^. Change of character, — ^If the character of a 
letter is to be altered, draw a perpendicular or slop- 
ing line through it ; if a word, draw a horizontal 
line through it ; and in the margin mark for capitals , 
caps. ; for small capitals, s. caps. ; for body-type 
(i.e. the type in which the book is printed), I.e. 
(i. 6. " lower case '^) ; for italics , ital. ; for roman, 
rom. If you wish to have a capital in the place of a 
small letter, write the (small) letter in the margin, 
and draw three lines under it. 

4. Superfluotis words, whether resulting from 
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clerical or typograpliical inadvertance^ should be 
noticed by a horizontal line drawn through them^ 
and the mark (No. 4) written in the margin. 

SuperfliLous letters should be noticed by perpen- 
dicular lines (as in 1)^ and the mark (No. 4) be 
written in the margin. 

Note. — This mark is the technical initial of the 
Latin imperative dele. The substitution of the 
roman or italic d would be very likely to cause eon- 
fasion. For instance, ^^ they live* happily/' the s is 
superfluous; but were the author to draw a line 
through it and write d in the margin, the printer 
would render the word " lived ; '' this, although 
grammatical, would not express the idea desired. 

5. Wrong punctuation is noticed by drawing a 
perpendicular line through the wrong point, and 
writing the required one in the margin. K period, 
or an apostrophe , should have a circle drawn round 
it ; other points should be followed by the vertical 
line. 

6 and 7. When two or more errata occur in one 
line, the corrections should be made in the margin 
nearest to them respectively. Care should always 
be taken that the corrections are written in the same 
order in which the errata occur. 

6. Space wanted. — This mark denotes that space 
is required between two words. A caret should also 
be written between the final letter of the first word 
and the initial letter of the second. 
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7. The hyphen omitted is noticed by marking a 
caret between the words to be joined^ and marking 
the hyphen, between two vertical lines^ in the 
margin. 

The dash omitted is noticed similarly. The dif- 
fereii,ce is, it is a longer mark than that for the 
hyphen, and the vertical lines are marked as in our 
illustration. 

8. A letter omitted is noticed by a caret in the 
place of omission, and the omitted letter written in 
the margin. 

9. Too much space between words is denoted by 
marks resembling slurs in music. They should be 
placed as in the illustration, and a similar slur should 
also be marked in the margin. Although this curved 
line is commonly used to denote that too much space 
has been left between certain words (as in our illus- 
tration] it is liable to be misunderstood in some cases. 
For instance, any one and anyone express very dif- 
ferent ideas. Now suppose in the MS. the author 
writes any one and finds in the proof any one ; if he 
use the curved line in making his correction, he 
may perhaps find anyone in the revise (i. e., second 
or revised proof). The better plan is to employ a 
mark (L) similar to a roman capital L, or the alge- 
braic right-angle sign, when the space between words 
is too great ; as,— 

^^ Anys^one is at liberty to select any L one book. L7« 
Corrected. — ^Anyone is at liberty to select any one book. 
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The curved Hue should iuvariably be used irhen a 
word is inadverteutly or aceideutally divided^ 9M 
in deed for indeed, man kind for mankind, &c. 

10. New paragraph. — Before the word required to 
commence another paragraph a mark resembling a 
crotchet should be placed^ and it should also be 
marked in the margin. Instead of writing the 
crotchet in the margin^ it is not unusual to write 
N.F. (i. e. new paragraph.) 

11. Omission of sign of possesHve case^ inverted 
commas, reference characters, ifc. — ^The place of 
omission is denoted by a carets and the correction is 
made in the margin. Under the correction draw a 
curved line (similar to illustration 9)^ or a mark 
resembling the algebraic root sign, as in our 
illustration. 

12. Order of words, — ^When the words in a line 
are not in the syntactical or desired order^ they are 
marked as in the illustration. When three or more 
words are transposed^ a curved line is drawn alter- 
nately over and under them^ and Arabic numerals 
are written outside each curve to denote the required 
order — 1, 2, 3, &c. In all cases the mark No. 12 
should be written in the margin ; it is tr, (transpose) . 

13. When a word^ phrase^ or passage deleted (t. e. 
cancelled^ as in illustration 4) is to remain^ a dotted 
line should be placed under it^ and the Latiii im- 
perative stet should be written in the margin. 

14. A black mark between two words is caused by 
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a 9pace sticking up. A Uua should be inwx under 
it^ and it should be marked in the margin> as in our 
illustration^ or the algebraic sign of multiplication 
(St. Andrew's cross) may be placed in the margin 
instead* A battered, broken, or misshaped letter, 
may also be noticed by a line drawn under it^ and 
a cross (x) be written in the margin. 

15. Omission of words, clauses, sentences, or para- 
graphs, is denoted by a caret at the place ol omis- 
sion^ and when there is not space enough in the 
margin to write what is required^ draw a line from 
the carets diagonally^ to the foot of the page (or to 
the top of it^ if there is ample space^ and the omis- 
sion occur in the first half of the page), and write it 
there. If you have not space enough on the proof 
to write all that should be inserted, put a caret at 
the place of omission ; and in the margin, in a line 
with it, write '' out — see copy/^ On your MS., in- 
sert in a bracket [thus] the omitted words, and in 
the margin of it write " out!^ If what you wish 
inserted is not in your MS.;^ write it on a separate 
paper, particularized by a A or any other arbitrary 
sign, and in the margin of the proof, at the place 
denoted by the caret, write " see A«" 

16. Words or letters crooked, are noticed by 
marking them, as in our illustration, or by under- 
scoring them, and marking a few horizontal Unes in 
the margin. 

17. Wrong kind of letters, — Should an italic letter 
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be used instead of a roman^ or vice versa, or should 
a wrong-sized letter appear in the middle of a word, 
draw a line through it^ and in the margin^ write 
" '^f'^ (wrong fount) . 

18. Two paragraphs instead of one. — Draw a line 
from the last word of the first paragraph to the first 
word of the second^ as in the illustration^ and in the 
margin, write " no break/* or ^' run on!* 

19. Instructions or observations to the Printer.-^ 
If the author deems it advisable to write them on the 
proof, he should write them in red ink, or draw a 
circle round them. They should be as brief and as 
explicit as possible. 

No reporter should neglect punctuation. Many 
persons who write for the press think it beneath their 
dignity to concern themselves with commas and semi- 
colons, leaving all such details entirely to the printer. 
But in truth, the misplacing of a comma may seri- 
ously affect the meaning of a sentence; and the 
reporter who aims at accuracy will never run the 
risk of having his speakers misrepresented by im- 
proper punctuation. In some instances, it is im- 
possible for the compositor to tell how a sentence 
should be pointed : when it admits of several mean- 
ings, he has perhaps no guide as to the correct one ; 
and the responsibility of selecting should not be 
thrown upon him. It is said that a speaker, in 
apologising for some slanderous expressions which 
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he had applied to another^ did so in these words : 
"1 called the hon. gentleman a liar^ it is true. 
I am sorry for it/' The report, however, made 
matters considerably worse, by rendering the words, 
'^ I called the hon. gentleman a liar. It is true ; 
I am sorry for it.*' This, whether true or not, may 
be accepted as an illustration of the danger of leaving 
punctuation to the printer. Absolute rules for the 
use of stops, under all circumstances, there are none ; 
and in many respects different usages prevail in 
different printing offices. But a knowledge of the 
general principles of punctuation may be easily 
acquired by careful reading. It does not need a 
seven years' apprenticeship ^ a compositor ; and no 
report^ who has any reg«d for his reputation can 
afford to neglect this apparently insignificant branch 
of knowledge. 

Many reporters engaged on country newspapers 
are able to add to their incomes by contributing to 
the London press. Some receive regular stipends 
from the metropolitan journals to supply them with 
reports of all matters of general interest taking place 
in their particular districts. With others, there is 
an understanding that a preference will be given to 
their ^' copy," in the event of the same news being 
transmitted from several quarters ; in this ease the 
contributions are paid for according to the length — 
not of the contributions themselves, but of the 
quantity of matter inserted. An '^appalling acci- 
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dent/' a murder^ a speecli by a di^tiuguisUed statesp 
man on some question of publio interest^ will be 
gladly received by the London papers^ if tbeir 
columns are not overcrowded by parliamentary 
reports or other intellig^ce of absorbing interest. 
These communications are generally sent on 
'' flimsy ^^— very thin paper suitable for manifold- 
ing. Six or eight copies c«i be written at once— - 
enough to supply each of the London dailies if 
required. The reports forwarded to London 
should never be very long ; if they are, the sub-r 
editor will assuredly cut them down without the 
slightest remorse, if he does not reject them altor 
gether. Short, pithy reports, legibly written and 
clearly expressed, are at all times the most likely to 
obtain insertion. Besides the London daily papers^ 
some of those published in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and other large towns receive occasional 
contributions from the provinces^ 

Reporters on daily papers, whose time is almost 
entirely occupied with their regular duties in con-r 
nection with their own journals, have but little 
opportunity of acting as correspondents to other 
newspapers; but the reporters engaged on papers 
that appear only once or twice a week frequently 
have ample leisure for this additional duty, and their 
employers rarely offer any objection, so long as the 
regular work is not neglected. 

In addition to their ordinary newspaper work^ re^ 
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porters who are skilled in bhotthand are someftitaes 
called iBL^pan, to repott for ptiv^ste individuals^ an em* 
ployment which is usually well remunerated. In 
many country towns the newspaper reporters are the 
only shorthand Wtiters^ and hence they are lieces-* 
sarily applied to when special reports are required of 
sermons^ lectures^ public meetings^ legal proceedings^ 
government inquiries^ and the like. In London the 
reporter and the shorthand writer follow dbtiuc 
professions ; the one detoting himself to newspaper 
work^ and the other to pxivt^te engagements such as 
those just mentioned. In few provincial towns 
oould the shorthand writer gain a living apart from 
newspaper engagements. Only in the metropolis^ and 
in large towns like Liverpool and ManchestcTj can 
he find a sufElciently large field for his labours. 

Private reporting is almost always required to be 
verbatim^ and no newspaper reporter should under- 
take it Who is not a fluent and accurate writer of 
shorthand. Especially is this the case with legal 
proceedings. These are usually reported for the 
solicitors engaged in thetn, not for publication^ but 
fot future reference ; and s1»riet verbal accuracy is 
invariably required. Important civil cases tried at 
the assizes are often reported in this way. Every 
circuit is attended by one or two London shorthand 
writers^ who have great experience in this kind of 
work^ and who are therefore generally employed by 
the attorneys. But many oocasioiiis arise when the 
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services of a professional shorthand writer cannot 
be obtained^ and when the newspaper reporter is 
called in to act in that capacity. 

In most legal proceedings the evidence of witnesses 
is required to be given with scrupulous care. The 
speeches of counsel are not so important; but the 
summing up or judgment of the judge, recorder, or 
other president of the tribunal, should receive the 
special attention of the reporter. The transcript of 
the shorthand notes may probably be referred to in 
the course of future proceedings, and if they should 
prove defective and inaccurate, the reporter's re- 
putation may be seriously compromised, or a question 
may be raised as to the value of a shorthand writer's 
services in connection with legal inquiries. 

It is customary to transcribe the shorthand notes 
of legal proceedings on foolscap paper. The London 
shorthand writers use a paper speciaUy ruled for the 
purpose. It has red lines at the top and bottom and 
at the sides of each page, forming a parallelogram, 
and leaving a margin aU round of about an inch. 
The ruled blue lines for the writing do not extend 
beyond the red lines, and there are twenty-five or 
twenty-six of these in each page. Some shorthand 
writers have no blue lines ruled, but are content with 
the red marginal lines. Both sides of the paper are 
written on ; the pages are numbered at the bottom ; 
and the day's proceedings are stitched up in a book 
form with a stifiP paper cover. The reporter who has 
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not been accustomed to this kind of shorthand writing 
will probably find himself somewhat embarrassed as 
to the manner in which the transcript should be 
made. It is not essential to adhere to any particular 
form j but for the benefit of those who desire to 
know the mode usually adopted^ I give the opening 
of an imaginary case as it would be rendered by a 
professional shorthand writer. 

—shire Spring Assizes, 
(name of town) 

March 21st, 18— 
Before Mr. Justice W and a special Jury. 



Hunt v. King. 



Transcript of the Shorthand Notes of Mr, A. B. 

Counsel for the plaintiflF, Mr. Smith, Q.C, and 

Mr. Brown. 
Counsel for the defendant, Mr, Jones, Q.C, and 

Mr. Robinson. 



Mr. Brown opened the pleadings. 

Mr. Smith : May it please your lordship, gentle- 
men of the jury, the plaintiflF in this case is Mr. John 
Hunt, who carries on business in this town as, &c. 

[Here follows the speech.] 
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Mr. Jolin Hunt^ called and ^wam, examined by 
Mr. Brown. 

QL You are the plaiaidff in ths seticm ? 

A« Yes. 

Q. In Jane last were yon employed by the de* 
fendant to do some repairs to bis house ? 

A. I was. 

Q. Did you receive a letter from him on the sub^ 
ject? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the letter ? [handing the sarnie to the 

witness.3 

A. It is. 

Q. You know that to be in his handwriting ? 

A. I do. 

Mr. Jones : Do you put in the letter? 

Mr, Smith : Certainly. 

Mr. Brown : I will read the letter : *' June 2nd, 
18 — Dear Sir, — I shall feel obliged/^ &c. [reads the 
letter] . Did you send an answer to that letter? 

A. I did. 

Mr. Brown ; We call for that letter. 

Mr. Robinson : Here it is. [handing the same to 
the learned counsel] . 

Mr. Justice W ■ ■ : If it is to be put in, it may 
as well be vead at once. 

The witness: The letter ^as not written by my** 
self; my son wrote it for me« 

Mr. Brown : I see the letter is dated Jnize 4£Il; 
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'^ Dear Sir, I beg to acknowledge the receipt,** &c., 

[reads the letter] . Did the defendant call upon you 

shortly after you wrote that letter ? 

A. He did. 

(And so on.) 

Cross examined by Mr. Robinson. 

Q. You say you never did any work for the de- 
fendant before this occasion of which you have been 
speaking ? 

A. Never. (And so on) , 

Re-examined by Mr. Smith. 

Q. You have been asked your reason for writing 
the letter of the 1st of September. Will you ex- 
plain that to the jury a little more fully ? 

A. I was under the impression, &c. 

(And so on) . 

The Q*s and A^s are always written outside the 
red marginal line, and the commencement of the 
name of the counsel or other person speaking is 
similarly placed. When letters and other docu- 
ments can be obtained, they are sometimes copied, so 
as to form part of the transcript. If they cannot be 

procured, it is usual to say, " Reads the y^ as 

above j or if only a part is read, ^^ Reads down to,^' 
then giving the last three or four words of the quo- 
tation. 

I have already alluded to the necessity of paying 
great attention to any discussion which may arise at 

H 
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the end of a case between the counsel and the judge. 
If this is important in the case of newspaper reports, 
it is far more so in the case of a special shorthand 
report. Such discussions often turn upon legal 
points which may have to be raised in the superior 
courts ; and the views expressed by the judge to the 
counsel or to the jury with reference to them may 
be of the utmost importance. Many a case comes 
to an abrupt end, owing to the interposition of some 
observation from the bench and the discussion aris- 
ing upon it. The record of these remarks cannot 
be too exact. The same observation applies to the 
judge^s summing up. Applications for a new trial 
are often made on the ground of misdirection by the 
ludfi'e: and if a shorthand note has been taken of 
ihe summing np, it is customary to refer to it in 
support of or in answer to the application. It some- 
times happens, but very rarely, in the course of a 
trial, when a dispute arises as to what a witness 
has said, that the shorthand Writer is- requested to 
refer to his notes and read them, in order to set the 
matter at rest. I need not say that an inexperienced 
shorthand writer would be sadly disconcerted if any- 
such demand were made upon him. 



NEWSPAPER REPORTING IN LONDON. 

In the preceding pages^ when speaking of news- 
paper reporting, I have had chiefly in mind the re- 
quirements of provincial journals. Much of what 
has been said will equally apply to the metropolitan 
papers; but there are some special features with 
reference to the latter that must be noticed in these 
pages. In many, perhaps in most respects, there is 
little diflerence, as far as the work of reporting is 
concerned, between a metropolitan and a provincial 
daily paper. The parliamentary reports constitute 
the great distinctive feature of the former. Coun- 
try daily newspapers indeed give their readers a 
good resume of parliamentary intelligence, but this 
is commonly supplied by the telegraphic authorities, 
who have reporters constantly at work in both 
houses. 

" The gallery '' (that in which so many London 
stenographers ply their vocation) is the great object 
of ambition to country reporters, and it is largely 
recruited from their ranks. Indeed there can be no 
better training for gaUery work than a few years' 
experience in connection with a good provincial 
journal. But it is not every experienced country 
reporter who would find himself at ease in reporting 
the proceedings of the legislature. Accustomed, 

H 2 
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on all important occasions when full reports are 
required, to occupy seats in the most favourable 
position for hearing, the provincial reporter, on first 
taking his seat in the gallery, looks -with something 
like dismay on the House below, and wonders how 
he is to catch the words of such distant speakers. 
This indeed is the chief difficulty of new comers. 
Few of the speakers whom it is necessary to report 
fully have a very rapid delivery, and no reporter who 
can write well 140 or 150 words a minute need feel 
any anxiety as to his stenographic powers. But to 
report a speaker without distinctly hearing him, 
hie labor, hoc opus est. With many a muttering 
speaker it is sufficient to say that he was '^ inaudible 
in the gallery •" but in the case of an influential 
member, every effort must be made to catch at any 
rate his meaning, and to fill up if possible the many 
gaps necessarily occurring in the shorthand notes. 
This is often an anxious duty. No reporter likes to 
read a correction of his report, even if he knows that 
the inaccuracy has been occasioned by the fault of 
the speaker himself. On no paper perhaps is the 
responsibility of a parliamentary reporter so great 
9,s on the Times. Not only are the reports of the 
leading journal the most full, but they are the most 
read by the members themselves. Many a mistake 
might pass unnoticed in the Telegraph or the Star 
which would assuredly be corrected by the speaker if 
it appeared in the columns of the Times. 
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The number of parliamentary reporters engaged 
on the London daily papers varies considerably. 
The Times possesses the largest and perhaps the 
most efficient corps, numbering fifteen or sixteen. 
The Standard employs twelve or thirteen reporters ; 
the Daily News and the Morning Post, which at one 
time had a joint corps, but are now separately repre- 
sented in the gallery, have eight or nine each ; the 
Telegraph, Advertiser, and Star, about six each. 
The telegraphic authorities employ a reporter in 
each House, and one or two provincial papers have 
their own representatives to transmit special tele- 
graphic reports of parliamentary proceedings. It 
is commonly supposed that " Hansard^s Reports,^^ 
which have long had a quasi official character, are 
supplied by a separate corps of reporters ; but this 
is a misapprehension. These reports are compiled 
from the daily papers, some of the speeches being 
revised by the members. 

The reporting arrangements of the difierent papers 
bear a general resemblance, difiering only in details 
as to the length of the '' turns,'' and the like. When 
both Houses are sitting, half the corps is allotted to 
one House, and half to the other. In the case of 
papers having small corps, one or two hands only are 
sent to the Lords. The House of Lords generally 
rises at an early hour, and then all the reporters are 
available for the Commons. 

A rota is prepared at the beginning of the week. 
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showing the order in which the reporters are required 
to succeed each other. The first in the Commons 
one week is the first in the Lords the next week, 
and the positions are shifted on from week to week. 
The length of the turns varies according to circum- 
stances. On the Times they generally last a quarter 
of an hour. The first turn in the Commons, how- 
ever, is half an hour, as there is very little public 
business transacted at that early period. When the 
House sits very late, the length of the turns is 
shortened. The Standard begins with half an hour; 
then the turns are twenty minutes, and later in the 
sitting ten minutes. Every reporter is expected to 
be in readiness, behind his predecessor, a quarter of 
an hour, or whatever may be the length of the 
turn, before the time when his turn begins. This 
enables him to catch the drift of the speaker before 
beginning to take notes ; and it also provides for the 
contingency of the accidental absence of his prede- 
cessor on the rota. When his time has arrived, he 
waits for the completion of a sentence, and gently 
taps, his working colleague on the shoulder. The 
latter as quickly as possible steps out of his seat to 
make room for his successor, who in a few seconds 
is busily engaged in note-taking. 

It often happens that some little doubt exists as 
to the exact point where one ends and the other 
begins; and to prevent repetition, or to avoid a 
hiatus, it is usual for the reporter to refer to his 
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predecessor in order that a proper ^' fit '^ may be 
made. 

The work of transcribing is for the most part per- 
formed at the House. There are several ante-rooms 
near the gallery which are fitted np with desks for the 
reporters^ and one of the committee-rooms is also ap- 
propriated to their use. Each reporter writes his name 
and that of his predecessor on the slip of paper on which 
he begins his transcript^ if it is not^ as is done in 
some instances^ printed for him, thus, ^' Smith follows 
Brown ;^^ and at the end of his turn, he writes the 
name of his successor in addition to his own, ^^ Jones 
follows Smith.'^ The " copy,^' as it is written, is 
taken by messengers to the newspaper offices, where 
it is distributed among a large body of compositors, 
and printed. The reporters are not required to read 
the '^proofs'' of their reports. Indeed, considering 
the short time that elapses between the rising of the 
House and the publication of the paper, it would be 
almost impossible to arrange for such a revision. 

When both Houses are sitting, the Times reporters, 
like the others, transcribe their notes in the ante- 
rooms ; but when the House of Lords rises, and the 
whole stafi^ is available for the Commons, the report- 
ers go to the office in Printing House Square to 
write out their turns. Four cabs are constantly em- 
ployed in conveying the reporters between the Times 
office and the Houses of Parliament. 

The Times reports are usually the most full, but 
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they are far from being verbatim. Second and third 
rate speakers are much condensed. The reporter 
generally considers it a matter of congratulation 
to find a speaker of this class on his legs^ as he 
knows that his labour will be comparatively light. 
The most favourable time in this respect is between 
eight and ten o^clock, which is known as the dinner 
hour, when few celebrities are present, and when, 
as a rule, the speakers are men whose sentiments 
may be safely communicated to the public in a very 
summary form. A quarter of an hour's turn will, 
if written out fiiUy, occupy about two-thirds of a 
column. If a rapid speaker is reported, the quantity 
may extend to a column, but this amount is rarely 
reached in a single turn. The reports of the 
Standard are almost and sometimes quite as full as 
those of the Times, The other papers report most 
of the speakers very briefly, reserving their space for 
men like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, whose 
speeches the public are never tired of reading. 

Some difficulty is occasionally experienced in 
obtaining copies of documents quoted by the speakers 
in the House. In this respect the Times has an 
advantage over the other papers. Many members 
make a point of sending their extracts to the Times 
reporter. If they are not thus sent, a message con- 
veyed to the member will generally have the desired 
efiPect. If the extracts are of great importance an 
effort is made by the other reporters to obtain them ; 
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but they are often omitted, or the substance of them 
is taken in shorthand, and embodied in the report. 
Few reporters would attempt to take down a long 
document or extract verbatim. Classical quotations 
or the references to them, are frequently obtained 
from the speakers ; sometimes they are recognised 
by the reporter, who is able to verify them for him- 
self. If the quotation is at all familiar, some occu- 
pant of the gallery will, in all probability, have 
secured it, and will, if good-natured enough, com- 
municate it to his less fortunate fellow-scribes. 
There are no books of reference at the House for the 
use of the reporters, who are not allowed access to 
the members' library. Not long since it was sug- 
gested to a parliamentary committee, before whom 
some reporters were examined on the subject of the 
construction of the House, that a library of reference 
including the principal Latin authors, would be a 
very acceptable boon to the gallery ; but nothing has 
been done towards supplying the demand. The 
T^mes reporters have the advantage of such a library 
when writing out at their own office. 

The labours of the parliamentary reporters com- 
mence at four o'clock in the afternoon, and are often 
continued till one, two, or three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The only suspension of the evening's sitting 
of the Commons ia about nine o'clock, when the 
Speaker leaves the chair for ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour. On Wednesdays the House sits from 
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twelve till six, and the labour of the reporter is then 
Very light. The Times has only half its corps em- 
ployed on that day, with one in reserve. Eight 
reporters, each taking one turn of three quarters of 
an hour, suffice for the entire sitting. 

Most of the London daily papers employ one or 
two reporters who are engaged, chiefly during the 
day, in reporting the meetings of public companies^ 
of which a very large number are held in the metro- 
polis. Important political meetings, which are given 
at great length, are frequently reported by some 
members of the parliamentary staff. 

The law courts are attended by a considerable 
number of reporters. Those employed in connection 
with the legal publications, including the recently es- 
tablished " Law Reports,'' are barristers, whose train- 
ing specially qualifies them for the duties they have 
to discharge. They are required to state the main 
points of legal interest in all the important cases^ 
giving an outline of the arguments of counsel and 
a full report of the decisions of the judges. These 
reports are constantly cited in court, and are ac- 
cepted as faithful records ; and when it is remem- 
bered that a great portion of English law has no 
other authority than that of judicial declarations^ 
being founded on no statutory enactments, and that 
the statute law itself needs frequent exposition from 
the Bench, it will be seen that the labours of the law- 
reporter are of the greatest importance to society. 
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A few of the barristers thus employed write short- 
band ; but in almost all important cases in wbicb it 
is necessary to give verbatim reports of the judg- 
ment of the Court, professional shorthand writers 
are employed, and the legal reporters generally avail 
themselves of their transcripts. When a judgment 
is written, the MS. is usuaDy lent to the reporter of 
the Court. In some instances the judges revise the 
reports of their judgments before publication in the 
official volumes. 

The newspaper reports of the proceedings in Law 
Courts are supplied sometimes by barristers not in 
extensive practice, and sometimes by ordinary re- 
porters who devote themselves almost exclusively to 
that department of labour. The Times has a re- 
porter, usually a barrister, in almost every Court of 
Common Law and Chancery. Most of the other 
daily, papers receive manifolded reports which are 
supplied at a low rate by reporters who constantly 
attend particular Courts. 

The newspaper report of course diflFers greatly 
from that of the legal publication. Omitting dry 
technical details, which are of great importance to 
the lawyer, it presents only the main points of 
public interest. Many cases indeed are fully re- 
ported in the newspapers which are of no legal 
interest whatever ; while others which are given at 
length in the Law Reports are dismissed in the 
newspaper with a few lines. 
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No regular newspaper staff would suffice for the 
collection of all the news which appears in the daily 
broadsheet ; hence the services of an irregular corps, 
known as ^'liners'' (formerly *' penny-a-liners '') 
have been called into requisition. Fires, accidents, 
inquests, unimportant meetings, and the like, are 
usually left to this fraternity, who are constantly on 
the qui vive for any event which will afford material 
for a paragraph. Their contributions are manifolded, 
and are paid for at the rate of three halfpence or 
twopence a line for the amount of matter inserted. 



LIBEL. 

• 

The reporter should always be careful to avoid sub- 
jecting tbe publisher of his paper to an action by 
giving insertion to defamatory matter. A libel is 
not the less a libel because it happens to form part 
of a speech at a public meeting; and the accuracy 
of the report of a defamatory speech is in law no 
answer to the charge of printing and pubUshing the 
words complained of. It is only of late years that 
reports of legal proceedings have been held to be 
privileged in this respect ; and it is still later (1868) 
that the same rule has been applied to reports of the 
debates in parliament. Formerly it was held that a 
report of an ex parte legal proceeding, if containing 
defamatory matter, was actionable ; but in the case 
of Wdson V. Walter f Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
said, '^ If any such action or indictment *' (founded 
on a report of an ex parte proceeding) '^should be 
brought, it would probably be held that the true 
criterion of the privilege is not whether the report 
was or was not ex parte, but whether it was a fair 
and honest report of what had taken place, published 
simply with a view to the information of the public, 
and innocent of all intention to do injury to the re- 
putation of the party aflFected/' Great latitude is 
allowed in the way of comment on the conduct and 
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even the motives of public men in relation to public 
aflfairs ; but if attacks are made on private character^ 
the newspaper publishing them — except in the case 
of parliamentary and l^al reports — maybe the sub- 
ject of an action. Some newspapers are willing to 
run this risk rather than abridge their reports or 
omit passages which the public might desire to read ; 
others are specially careful not to publish anything 
injuriously affecting private character. In such a 
matter the reporter should not assume any respon- 
sibility^ but should call the attention of the editor 
or manager to any defamatory matter which maybe 
found in his reports. 



TELEGRAPHIC REPORTING. 

Among the most remarkable reporting feats of the 
day are the successful efforts made by the telegraphic 
companies to transmit from distant places to London 
and other large towns, the speeches of distinguished 
public men within a very few hours of their deUvery. 
It was formerly deemed a triumph of telegraphic art 
to send to London a summary of a speech delivered 
in the evening in Liverpool or Edinburgh, so that it 
might appear in the newspapers on the following 
morning. Now, by the combined operations of short- 
hand and telegraphy, verbatim reports of public ad- 
dresses are often received by all the Loudon papers in 
an incredibly short time after their delivery. For this 
purpose the telegraphic company which undertakes the 
transmission engages three or four reporters to take 
notes. As soon as the transcription of the notes 
commences the slips are placed in the hands of tele- 
graph clerks, who work at the wires with remarkable 
rapidity. As many as three or four, and sometimes, 
when copy accumulates rapidly, five or six wires are 
used, one clerk working at each wire. In London 
there is of course a clerk at each instrument, who, as 
he receives the transmitted sentences, reads them to 
a writer seated by his side, by whom they are written 
in longhand and '^ manifolded,'^ a sufficient num- 
ber of copies being taken to supply each daily paper. 
In order to obtain a sufficient number of hands and 
wires, the several companies generally unite their 
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resources in undertakings of this description. The 
average rate of transmission is about thirty words 
per minute through each wire employed. On the 
occasion of the recent election speeches of Mr. 
Gladstone in Lancashire^ some remarkable feats were 
accomplished. On one evening, at Bootle, Mr. 
Gladstone commenced speaking at 9.45, and his ad- 
dress was not concluded till 11.15. The reporters 
had to reach Liverpool by cab to complete the trans- 
cription of their notes. Transmission from Liverpool 
began at 11.55, and ended at 1.35. The speech con- 
sisted of 9220 words, or somewhat more than fiye 
columns. The London papers received the last slips 
of the address by 2.30. During a portion of the 
time six wires were brought into use. 

Morse's alphabet, formed by the dot and the dash, 
has been generally employed in transmitting these 
reports. The splendid invention of Professor Wheat- 
stone — that of preparing the messages by a series of 
punches — ^has not been employed for this kind of 
work, to which, however, it appears to be perfectly 
adapted. By this method messages can be punched 
on long slips of paper at the rate of thirty words a 
minute, and transmitted through a single wire at the 
rate of ninety words a minute. Thus it takes three 
punches to feed a single wire. By employing several 
wires, and a proportionate number of punchers, a 
speech could be transmitted much more rapidly than 
it could be delivered by the most fluent speaker. 



PECUNIARY. 

Most persons, before qualifying themselves as re- 
porters, will probably desire to know what income 
they may hope to realize. This will of course vary 
with their own abilities, energy, and good fortune. 
It is not always that the most skilful man is the best 
paid ; but, other things being equal, the best ppst 
will fall to the lot of the best man. 

The salary of a junior reporter is often very small, 
say £70 or £80 a year. £100 a year is the salary 
given by many country weekly newspapers to their 
reporters. From this the amount ranges to £120, 
£150, and £200 a year, according to the class of 
paper and the ability of the reporter. The last- 
mentioned sum is rarely exceeded except perhaps in 
the case of the senior hand on a first-class paper. 

The Times pays its parliamentary reporters six and 
seven guineas a week. The other papers pay four or 
five guineas. The engagements are generally for 
the parliamentary session only. About a third of 
the gallery hands on the different papers have annual 
engagements, the salaries being the same as those of 
the sessional reporters. 

In the absence of any special agreement, it is cus- 
tomary to give a month^s notice of a desire to ter- 
minate an engagement ; and this custom has been 
held in courts of law to be binding. 
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All travelling and hotel expenses incurred by tlie 
reporter in the discharge of his professional duties^ 
are of course paid by the newspaper proprietors. In 
the country, reporters are usually expected to tra- 
vel second class; London reporters are generally 
paid first class fare. 

The usual rate of payment for private reporting 
engagements is a guinea a day for taking notes^ 
and 8rf. per folio (72 words) for the transcript. For 
taking notes of a long day's proceedings two guineas 
may reasonably be charged; and sometimes 9d. or 
1*. a folio is paid for the transcript. For lectures, 
sermons, and the like, it is common to fix a definite 
price, irrespective of length; and where many of these 
are reported, the. tariff is ordinarily much lower than 
that mentioned above. The attendance fee in such 
cases is rarely charged. The charge made by short- 
hand writers in London is a guinea for taking notes, 
and 8rf. per folio for the transcript, except in the 
case of proceedings before the House of Lords and the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the charge 
for these being two guineas for taking notes, and 9d, 
per folio for the transcript. 

Casual newspaper reporting is generally paid by 
the column. From 15*. to 21*. a Times column is the 
usual rate of payment. Short contributions to the 
London newspapers are frequently paid by the line, 
usually lid. or 2d. for the quantity of matter in- 
serted. 



REPORTING AS A MENTAL EXERCISE. 

If we consider the mental and mechanical operations 
which are carried on dnring the act of taking down 
a speaker^s words in shorthand^ we shall not be sur- 
prised that long and diligent practice is needed for 
the acquisition of the art of verbatim reporting; 
our wonder will rather be that still greater labour 
and skill are not necessary to the carrying on of a 
process so rapid and yet so complicated. 

Let us suppose that a speaker commences his 
address. He utters a few words slowly and delibe- 
rately ; they fall on the reporter's ear, and are thence 
communicated to the brain as the organ of the mind : 
the writer must then recall to his memory the sign 
for each word he has heard ; the proper symbol being 
present to his mind, a communication is made from 
the brain to the fingers which, obedient to cerebral 
impulse, and trained perhaps to the nicest accuracy 
of delineation, rapidly trace the mystic lines on the 
paper. Some portion of time is, of course, required 
after the words have been spoken, for each of these 
operations to be performed ; yet see ! the writer 
appears to stop precisely at the same time as 
the speaker. The orator continues his deliberate 
utterance, and the writer *is able to stenograph 
each word before the next is articulated. Now, 

i2 
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however, the speaker warms with his subject, and 
changes his measured pace for one more rapid ; the 
writer increases his speed accordingly, and notwith- 
standing the many operations at work in his mind^ 
scarcely is the last word of a sentence uttered before 
he lifts his pen from the paper, as if for a moment^s 
rest, not a syllable having escaped him. This surely 
is a laborious task ; still more so that which follows. 
The speaker has finished his exordium, is in the 
midst of his discourse, and has begun his flights of 
oratory. Listen to his next sentence. He begins 
in a low tone and with measured pace ; after a few 
words he makes a sudden pause; and then, as if 
inspired by a sudden influx of thoughts, and fearfrd 
lest they should escape before he can give them 
utterance; he dashes along with an impetuosity which 
is never diminished till he is out of breath with exer- 
tion. In this rapid delivery he has gained ground 
to the extent of six or eight words or more on the 
writer, whom, it may be, he has taken by surprise. 
The latter has had to listen to the words which were 
in advance of him, recall the proper sign for each^ 
send it from the brain to the fingers, and trace it on 
his note-book, while at the same time he has had to 
attend to the words which follow, so as to be able to 
dispose of them in the same way when their turn 
arrives. In this manner his mental and bodily 
powers are occupied for* an hour, or perhaps many 
hours together. 
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It might naturally be supposed that, with all this 
to attend to, it would be impossible for the reporter 
to think of the sense conveyed by the words which 
he is at such pains to record ; but to perform his 
work efficiently he must bring his mind to bear on 
this also, and endeavour not only to understand the 
general drift of what he is reporting, but to catch 
the meaning of every expression ; for where this is 
neglected, literal accuracy cannot be attained. The 
probability is that we do not distinctly hear (hear, 
that is, 80 as to be able separately to identify them) 
more than half the sounds composing the words to 
which we listen ; and it is only by our attention to 
the context that we are enabled to supply imper- 
ceptibly — for few persons are conscious of this mental 
act — the sounds which the ear has failed to convey 
definitely to us. Hence the necessity for listening to 
the sense as well as to the soimd of words as they 
flow from a speaker's lips. In the report of a ser- 
mon, the words "the siege of Abimelech,'' were 
written and printed " the siege of Limerick.^' In 
like manner "the county surveyor '^ has been trans- 
formed into " the countess of Ayr.'' These errors 
could not have arisen from a mistake in the written 
characters, for the forms in either case would, in any 
stenographic system, be sufficiently dissimilar; the 
ear must have been misled by a similarity of sound, 
and the sense should have led to the correction of the 
mistake. Every experienced reporter must occasion* 
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ally have discovered errors of tliis description, while 
transcribing his notes ; his inattention to the sense, 
while following the speaker, not having led him to 
correct the false impression made on the ear. 

As a mental exercise, then, reporting may be re- 
garded as of great utility. It is true that after a long 
course of practice, the art becomes apparently a 
mechanical one, as far as the taking down is con- 
cerned ; yet at first all the powers of the mind must 
be brought to bear on its attainment, and they can 
hardly fail to be strengthened by the training they 
must undergo. Reporting has often been called a 
mere mechanical operation. It may indeed become 
such; that is, if any operation to which mental 
action in some form is essential can be called mecha- 
nical; but no reporter who pursues his occupation in 
this spiritless manner can hope to attain any emi- 
nence in his profession. Even if the act of writing 
should, by practice, become little more than a skil- 
ful mechanical performance, the constant employ- 
ment of the mind in catching the meaning of diflFerent 
speakers, the becoming familiar with the various 
styles of diction in use among them, together with 
the exercise in composition afforded by the tran- 
scribing of what has been written, cannot fail to 
commend the art to all who are interested in the 
development of the mental powers. If the student 
of shorthand has been unable to acquire sufficient 
manual dexterity to follow a speaker verbatim, or if 
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though a verbatim writer, he is required to supply 
only condensed reports, the practice will still be 
beneficial, since increased attention to the sense will 
be required, in order that when abridging a report, 
nothing material may be omitted. A habit will 
thus be cultivated of separating mere verbiage from 
the solid material, winnowing the chaff from the 
wheat; and though this is not the particular benefit 
on account of which the cultivation of shorthand is 
here recommended, its importance ought not to be 
overlooked in regarding reporting as a mental exer- 
cise. 



WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

I AM often asked by young reporters for a list of 
books likely to be useful to them in their profes- 
sional labours. I need not say that no library^ 
however large and well selected, will supply the 
want of education on the part of the reporter; 
while the best informed '^press-man'' is often 
glad to avail himself of such works of reference 
as are accessible to him. 

Webster^s Dictionary is as good as any that I 
know. The unabridged edition (price £1 Is., 
published by Simpkin & Co.) is extremely copious^ 
containing many words not found in smaller dic- 
tionaries; showing the spelling of present and past 
participles, as to which a difficulty often arises in 
reference to the doubling of the consonant; and 
including many foreign phrases in use in English 
composition. 

Latin, French, and Greek dictionaries will of 
course be useful for reference, if the reporter 
knows something of those languages; if he does 
not, they will serve him but little. 

A good encyclopaedia will prove a valuable ac- 
quisition to the reporter. That published by 
Chambers, at £4 10^., may be safely recom- 
mended. The most complete is the ^' Encyclopaedia 
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Britannica/' published by A. & C. Blacky but 
it is very expensive, the publishing price being 
£25 12*. A second-hand copy of the '^ Penny 
Cyclopaedia'^ may often be obtained at a cheap 
rate — say about £S — and though in some respects 
it is rather out of date, it is, as a work of 
reference for the reporter, scarcely less useful 
than more modem editions. 

Two very useful works of reference are " Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates'' (Moxon, price 18*.) and 
'^Roget's Thesaurus" (Longman, price 10*. 6rf.). 
The latter contains extensive lists of words and 
phrases classified and arranged with reference to 
an immense variety of subjects, and it may oc- 
casionally be consulted with advantage when the 
reporter is composing a paragraph or an article, 
and cannot at once think . of a suitable word to 
express his meaning. 

^^Bohn's Dictionary of Classical Quotations" 
(price 55.) I have already mentioned. 

^'Cruden's Concordance" (3*. 6rf., Griffin & Co.), 
for use in sermon reporting, is almost a necessity. 
The abridged editions are of comparatively little 
value. 

The most frequently quoted Latin authors are 
Virgil and Horace, whose works can be obtained 
at a moderate price. 

With regard to scientific terms not to be found 
in English dictionaries, the reporter may often 
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obtain assistance from the various dictionaries or 
hand-books published in connection with most of 
the arts and sciences — chemistry, medicine, anatomy, 
geology, architecture, etc. ''Wilson's Anatomist^s 
Vade Mecum'' (Churchill, 12*. 6d,) may be taken 
as a type of this class of work. Few reporters 
will feel disposed to purchase books of this 
character unless they are often engaged in re- 
porting lectures on scientific subjects. 

A good Gazetteer is a most useful work of 
reference for the reporter. I can recommend the 
''Imperial Gazetteer,^' published by Blackie & Co. 
The price is £4 15*. 

A Biographical Dictionary will often prove 
serviceable; but most of the names will be found 
in the best Encyclopaedias. There is a very fine 
Biographical Dictionary, entitled the "Imperial,'' 
published by Mackenzie, price Six Guineas. 



MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 

Never take notes behind a speaker if it can possibly 
be avoided. Endeavour to secure a seat in front. At 
pubKc meetings^ if the reporter's table is behind or 
too much at the side^ see the managers, and endea- 
vour to obtain a more satisfactory arrangement. In 
church, avoid the gallery, unless you know that it is 
suitable. The best place is immediately under or a 
little in front of the pulpit. In taking notes of a 
law case, the best place is usually between the judge 
and the jury, where the summing up may be dis- 
tinctly heard. Some reporters' boxes are placed im- 
mediately under the jury-box, and this is generally 
a good arrangement. 

Take care that you have sufficient paper for your 
report. On going to a meeting, do not put a note- 
book into your pocket without previously examining 
it, or you may find to your mortification that you 
have taken a book already filled with notes. If you 
write with a pen, do not trust to the chance of being 
provided with ink at the reporter's table. Ink so 
supplied is generally too thick for use. 

It is well to keep note-books for some time, say a 
year or two, before destroying them. The reporter 
is sometimes called upon to verify his reports in a 
court of lawj and the production of the original 
notes is occasionally demanded. Professional shorts 
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hand writers number their books consecutively, and 
write on the cover of each a table of contents. Re- 
porters might adopt the same course with advantage. 
The tables of contents may be transcribed into a 
book for facility of reference. 

Always be willing to give a helping hand to a 
fellow reporter, unless duty to others imperatively 
require a refusal. When several reporters are en- 
gaged at the same table, what one has missed an- 
other may have caught ; and only a churlish spirit 
will refuse to exchange civilities with the rest. It is 
scarcely to be expected that a skilful shorthand wri- 
ter should '' read over '' with an incompetent one ; 
but if he has a firiendly disposition he will not be 
unwilling to give his brethren some of the benefit of 
his superior skill. Never '' snub '^ a young hand, 
unless he is unbearably conceited. Remember your 
own early days. 

Avoid anything like assumption. The young re- 
porter is apt to be very sensible of his own import- 
ance as a ^^ representative of the press,'' and to give 
himself airs accordingly. Let him go about his 
work modestly as well as energetically, and he will 
be far more likely to succeed than he will by an of- 
fensive display of assurance or an assumption of 
superiority. 

Do all you can, by upright dealing and gentle- 
manly conduct ^ to maintain the respectability of your 
profession. 
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